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FOREWORD 


In an effort to bring about greater attention to the history of our 
state, The Perth Amboy Exchange Club has appealed to the gover- 
nor and the educational authorities to have more attention paid to 
the story of New Jersey’s history andi development and the plea has 
been endorsed by the Exchange Clubs of the state in annual conven- 
tion. As an expression of their deep interest in the movement and 
their willingness to do their part to secure its successful consum- 
mation, the club herewith presents a brief outline history of New 
Jersey, accompanied by short chapters covering the high points in 
the settlement of old Ompoge Point and the growth of Perth City 
and the town of Amboy and the subsequent appearance of Perth 
Amboy upon the map. 

All things considered, no state in the Union exceeds New Jersey 
in the part played in the creation of this great nation of ours. We 
took our part from the beginning and have always borne our share 
of every struggle for the survival of the right and our record bears 
well the closest possible inspection. The desire is to make it the 
part of the common school education of every boy and girl in the 
towns and cities of the twenty-one counties to learn the history of 
the state and it is equally important that the local history of every 
ecmmunity should be as well known. Properly presented, it is an 
entrancing story and every effort has been made to make the pages 
that follow correct in their statements and instructive and interest- 
ing in their general contents. May their careful reading lead to 
a desire for further and more detailed information about our State 
and Home Town and those who earnestly seek it will find a reward, 
for there is chapter after chapter of New Jersey history that has no 
superior in fascinating interest. 

Many interesting things are here told you about Perth Amboy. 
Similar tales could be produced in almost every town in the state. 
In their growth and development things happened that were seldom 
if ever duplicated and properly approached, history is one of the 
most enthralling subjects to which time can be devoted. Knowledge 
of it will be followed by better and more useful citizenship, for it was 
well said, long, long ago, that there is no better way of judging the 
future than by the past. 


MAY THE PAGES THAT FOLLOW HELP 
TO AN APPRECIATION OF THE INTEREST 
THAT ABOUNDS IN THE STORY OF THE 
EARLY DAYS OF PERTH AMBOY. 


HAT now constitutes the State of New Jersey was the 

home of a branch of the Lenni Lenape Indians when 

the white man first visited its shores. After the river 

between New Jersey and Pennsylvania received the 

name of Delaware, they became known to the people 
of Europe as the Delawares, but that was the white man’s name for 
them, because the name of Delaware was formed from that of a 
British man of title. The Indians of this part of the country were 
not of the type familiar to the student of the history of those orig- 
inal inhabitants of what is now the United States. They were of a 
peaceable type and showed an inclination to develop, something along 
the lines pursued by the white man in other parts of the world. 

Contrary to the generally accepted idea, New Jersey was not 
originally a British settlement and this will be demonstrated next 
year, for 1938 will mark the tercentenary of the Swedish settlements 
along both sides of the Delaware and there is still abundant evidence 
that they were here half a century before the British became a factor 
in the settlement of these parts. More than that interferes with the 
ideas of original British settldments, for when the Swedes came 
here they barred the Dutch from the Delaware, building a fort on 
Tinicum, Island, still lying between Chester and Philadelphia, and 
kept the Dutch traders from continuing their commercial activities 
with the Indians. Great Britain claimed all this country because of 
early discovery and exploration, but Holland and Sweden, then two 
leading countries in commerce, ignored the British claims and it was 
not until 1664, well on towards half a century after the first white 
man settled in what is now New Jersey, that the English had any 
real part in affairs on this side of the Atlantic. 

Because of the exploratory visits of Hudson and Mey the Dutch 
claimed every part that was at all desirable on both sides of the 
Hudson and the Delaware rivers and land was also seized in the 
territories contributary to the Passaic, the Hackensack and the 
Raritan. Holland tsoon had the making of permanent settlements 
in what is now New York and at other points. Sweden, then a 
strong rival of the Dutch, was not willing to submit to the latter’s 
leadership and the year 1638 marked the determined and successful 
attempt of the Swedes to have their part in the affairs of the new 
world. An expedition was equipped to take possession of the land 
on both sides of the Delaware and what is now the state of that 
name followed the settlements on the westerly shores. Both civil 


and military government was established, but did not last long, be- 
cause of the troubles that followed the death of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Swedish monarch. Holland took advantage of the conditions 
and in 1655 took possession of what thhad been named New Sweden. 
Dutch control lasted for nine years, when the restoration of the 
House of Stuart to the throne of England brought peace there, to 
be followed by marked activity in America. Ignoring what had 
been done in preceding years, King Charles II, in 1664, gave to 
James,Duke of York, his brother, a tract of American land that 
embraced what are now New Jersey and New York and a large 
part of New England. England followed this grant by an attack 
upon Holland, because their claims and their occupancy of land 
here separated the British possessions in the Virginias, Maryland 
and Carolina section of the country from what they controlled in 
the north. Im 1664 a squadron of British warships came over to 
New York and their demonstration of power resulted in successful 
negotiations to be followed by the withdrawal of Holland as a fac- 
tor in the early settlement of America. 

While this was being brought about, the Duke of York trans- 
ferred to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret the land that in 
time becamle New Jersey and its name New Jersey (Nova Caes- 
aria), came from the fact that Carteret had made history by his 
defense of the Island of Jersey, or Caesaria. 

The records and results show that Berkeley and Carteret were 
men of the type that has made success in later years. They granted 
a liberal form of government to their new possessions and the in- 
habitants there and so called attention to the virtues and possi- 
bilitias of the lands they owned that in a short time they had people 
coming here from Scotland and New England, as well as from old 
England and many of those who had settled in Connecticut and on 
Long Island saw it to their advantage to come to New Jersey and 
large numbers of them settled where Newark and Elizabeth now 
are and in the Raritan Bay section of what became Monmouth 
County. 

Those early settlers had pronounced ideas about religious matters 
and civil matters and toleration and patience with those who dis- 
agreed with them were not a part of them. By legislative enact- 
ment many crimes were punishable by death, the penalties, as one 
historian has set forth, being “similar to those of the Jewish dispen- 
sation.” Town meetings were held and in them matters of interest 
were discussed and settled, but the minister of the church was gen- 
erally the leading figure. The church was the center of life in 
each community and the school house played an important part. 

Twelve years after they had received the grant from the British 
crown, Berkeley and Carteret divided their interests, due to the fact 
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conflict between them followed Berkeley’s having sold to a company 
of English Quakers his part and rights. Then it was that the foun- 
dation for the provinces or colonies of East J ersey and West Jersey 
was laid and they were divided by a line from Little Egg Harbor 
to the Delaware Water Gap. Berkeley and those to whom he had 
made transfers got West Jersey and Carteret continued at the head 
of East Jersey as owner and ruler. The fact that they had secured 
the Berkeley rights prompted the Quakers to make settlements in 
West Jersey and within five or six years following the settlement 
oif Salem, in 1675, Burlington, Gloucester and Trenton came into 
being. By 1685 Cape May, named for the Dutch explorer, Mey, 
and Tuckerton had their start. The Quakers, or Society of Friends, 
as they called themselves, established ways of living after the. 
fashion that prevailed in Virginia and in East Jersey the influence 
of New England was felt, especially in civil manners. West Jersey 
was averse to courts and settled differences by conferences and ar- 
bitration. 

As Thomas F. Fitzgerald pointed out in his sketch of New Jersey 
history many years ago, two elements of discord marked the gen- 
esis of East Jersey and West Jersey. ‘One was the attitude of the 
Duke of York when he became James II, In 1673 New Jersey 
was recaptured by the Dutch and they remained in possession 
several months. In spite of serious questions about his rights, 
James insisted upon the proprietary right of government and in 
1680 made Sir Edmund Andros governor of New Jersey. In 1681, 
the justice of the proprietors’ contentions was recognized and local 
government returned, but it is generally held that the beginning 
o! the discontent and resentment that resulted in the Revolution 
was in that period. Because of arguments with the people who 
had obtained land, the proprietors gave up to the Crown their right 
of government in 1702, and that meant that the provinces of East 
and) West Jersey became the colony of New Jersey. From that 
period until the Revolution the governors were men from the other 
side of the Atlantic and their administrations were marked by dis- 
agreements and troubles that helped to bring on the Revolution. 
It was during those years that piracy was suppressed in New York 
harbor and Delaware Bay, transportation was established by land 
and water between New York and Philadelphia and Princeton and 
Rutgers had their beginning. T'he French and Indian War brought 
about the erection of barracks for British soldiers in Perth Amboy 
and in Trenton. 

New Jersey had its part in the Revolution, although there was a 
sentiment in favor of British rule stronger, apparently, than any- 
where else in the colonies. Her share of men was fiurnished for 
the army and the conflicts at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and 
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Red Bank stand out in the history of the war with the mother 
country in a way that betoken their supreme importance. An en- 
graved tribute to Washington, ‘issued shortly after his death, not 
drawn or printed by a Jerseyman, shows the four military high- 
lights in the career of the Father of His Country. They are Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Monmouth and Yorktown. Then there were raids 
within New Jersey that meant much, camps were maintained in 
many parts of the colony, including Perth Amboy, for soldiers, 
and the winter at Morristown is an important part of the history 
cf the war for freedom. The end of the war did not mean the 
end of the trouble. In 1776 New Jersey adopted a constitution 
which provided that none but propertyowners could vote and that 
ell offices were to be elected by the legislature. The idea of join- 
ing with the other states and forming a nation was at first strongly 
disliked. This feeling went so far that at one timie New Jersey 
refused to obey the commands of congress and issued its own 
money. New Jersey, however, had a part in the convention called 
at Annapolis to revise the Articles of Confederation, which brought 
about the present Federal Constitution adopted in 1787 in Phila- 
delphia. It was there that what was called the “New Jersey Plan” 
was presented and while that was not adopted it led to the com- 
promise which resulted in all states having equal rights in the 
Faderal Senate. 

The New Jersey Signers of the Declaration of Independence were 
Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson, John 
Hart and Abraham Clark. The federal constitution was signed 
on behalf of New Jersey by William Livingston, David Brearley, 
William Paterson and Jonathan Dayton. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF GOVERNORS 


Before the establishment of the line between East Jersey and 
Wast Jersey, the ruler was the director or governor of New Nether- 
lands, or the governor of New Sweden, as the ruling power was at 
the time, from 1624 to 1664. In the later year Philip Carteret 
was made the first governor. The Netherlanders who ruled were 
Cernelius Jacobsen Mey 1624; William Verhulst, 1625;Peter Minnit, 
1626-1621; Bastiaen Jonssen Crol, 1631-1633;Wouter Van Twiller, 
1633-1637; William Kieft, 1637-1642; Peter Stuyvesant, 1646- 
1664; and the Swedish ruler was Captain John Printz, who held 
forth from his mansion, protected by a fort, on Tinicum Island, in 
the Delaware river, from 1642 to 1653. 


GOVERNORS OF EAST JERSEY 


Philip; Carteret: is 2.\Csc. ates irene eee oe 1665 to 1681 
Robert Barclay ...... ya eee win wise Vinee ke Maran: ee ee 1682 to 1683 


Thomas Rudyard, Deputy Governor ............. 


oy AE ha OPS I ER, | Se a ae eae 
RPMI RI PEA SHIDUOLL Sicis cs cine wee ecgessaweeeese 
MESO TINILON Pcie a cide v week inde Coeds eceue 1692 to 
ICC ESTE MOMS cahk cb w ak baie Cases kale esas 1698 to 
) GOVERNORS OF WEST JERSEY 
eee POTNIe  UNOIULY Cn ce ee eee ew rtecceess 
Thomas Oliver, Governor .......ceeeeeees Cece x 1684 to 
NEES ETE EMATITI GY, yo cb tno nips sone eka Wes 5 O60 8 . 1685 to 
Mauimmowelan, Deputy ...ccccccserrecvceves .-..- 1685 to 
SEEM TUM WIVEITIOL. gov u bic a v's te pe vavesacecesc 
EEE PRL UCN Gee ct ilatgriieinie se av sleet eV ee eee 0% 1692 to 
BPTI TeIGSHG. DICDULY. suc etee eves ceaesvenes 1697 to 
Andrew Hamilton, Governor, 1699 till surrender 

ERY TE te a cg a's ins piv a Ad eae e's Bik ee 

EAST AND WEST JERSEY UNITED 

Edward, Lord Cornbury, Governor .........-+.ee- 1703 to 
John, Lord Lovelace (died in office) ............ 
Richard Ingoldsby, Lieutenant Governor .......... 1709 to 
Peemrernt opert Hunter . 0.000. cece esse cece eee 1710 to 
Lewis Morris (President of Council) ............ 1719 to 
NO ES ae re a area a eee ere 1720 to 
BT MOTILPOMGMC .. ccs eect t eee eee ennes 1728 to 
Lewis Morris (President of Council) ............ 1731 to 
STENT COOMRNS 5 coc blsde ween sie vines Ueeeeusew ase 1732 to 
John Anderson (President of Council) ........... 
John Hamilton (President of Council) ........... 1786 to 


1683 
1683 
1685 
1697 
1699 


1681 


1685 


1687 
1687 
1687 
1697 
1699 


1702 


1708 
1708 
1710 
1719 
1720 
1727 
1731 
1732 
1736 
1736 
1738 


(The forgeoing were also Governors of New York at the same time) 


SEPARATE FROM NEW YORK 


ES eer ee ere ae eee 1738 to 
John Hamilton (President of Council) .......... 1746 to 
John Reading (President of Council) ........+-.- 

Mine TNGIGNOL ,, <>. s+ sees seccceencsutseounens 1747 to 
Thomas Pownall, Lieutenant-Governor ........---+- 

John Reading (President of Council) .......+-.-. 1757 to 
Beevicig PRCTTIATO 4... 55 ces we res ew never eeeenens 1758 to 
MEE TENT eee nid is ela eye 6 oe bie Sees wee wei elal ps 1760 to 
DRPIRTIGMIAT ok vince ees se eee ee SR Reese ee 1761 to 
SeRMICI PAM ICLIT, 4. 5.2.0.0 c.0s o sen cee eee nen ee seers 1763 to 


1746 
1747 
1747 
1757 
1757 
1758 
1760 
L7G1 
1763 
1776 


FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION 


William Livingston (Federalist) .......e+-eeeeee 1776 to 


17190 


William Paterson (Federalist) .........cccccoces 1790 to 
Richard Howell (Federalist) ..........ccccccecce 1792 to 
Joseph Bloomfield (Democrat) ...............00. 1801 to 
John Lambert, President of Council and Acting 
Governor. ‘(Democnat). 4 0d eed e ee ee 1802 ‘to 
Joseph Bloomfield (Democrat) ..........cecceeee 1803 to 
Aaron Ogden (Federalist) .......cc.ccccccccccee 1813 to 
William S. Pennington (Democrat) ...........0.. 1813 to 
Mahlon Dickerson (Democrat) ..........e.eeceee 1815 to 
Isaac H. Williamson (Federalist) .............00. 1817 to 
Garret D. ‘Wall (Democrat) 2.2) 5.272 ee Declined 
Peter D, Vroom!) (Democrat), eo eee 1829 to 
Samuel L. Southard (Whig) ..........cceceecece 1832 to 
Elias P. Seeley (Whig) 5)... 0 2S ee eee 1833 to 
Peter \D. Vroom" (Democrat). 2) eee eee ee 1833 to 
Philemion Dickerson (Democrat) ..............-- 1836 to 
William Pennington (Whig) ...........cececce. 1837 to 
Daniel’ “Haines *(Democrat)i-) 4... 1 oe 1843 to 
Charles’ C. Stratton (Whig) ..7)-0. 22 ee 1845 to 
Daniel Haines (Democrat) ........c..c.cccecccc 1848 to 
George Fi" Fort; (Democrat). 4... eee 1851 to 
Rodman M. Price (Democrat) .........c.ccceeee 1854 to 
William A. Newell (Republican) 4-0 .e pene ee 1857 to 
Charles S. Olden (Republican) .................. 1860 to 
Joel “Parker: (Democrat) ..eeuna de ee 1863 to 
Marcus L. Ward (Republican) nie oe eee 1866 to 
Theodore F. Randolph (Democrat)? Sina eee 1869 to 
Joel, Parker (Democrat) i< cena eee 1872 to 
Joseph D. Bedle (Democrat) ....... 0000 c0ccccee. 1875 to 
George B. McClellan (Democratic iia). aen foes 1878 to 
George C. Ludlow (Democrat) .................. 1881 to 
Leon: Abbett) (Dentotrat)(o2 0a. Lone 1884 to 
Robert S. Green (Democrat) ................... 1887 to 
Leon'-Abbett, (Democrat) | 2428002. a ee ee 1890 to 
George T. Werts (Democrat)? 4.4.07 0k eee 1893 to 
John W. Griggs (Republican) .................. 1896 to 
Foster M. Voorhees (Republican) .............. 1899 to 
Franklin Murphy (Republican) sate 20s eee 1802 to 
Edward C. Stokes (Republican) ................ 1905 to 
John Franklin Fort (Renublican)sey 4. eaee eee 1908 to 
Woodrow Wilson (Democrat) .................. 1911 to 
James F. Fielder (Democrat) ..............06.. 1914 to 
Walter E. Edge (Republican) .................. 1917 to 
Edward I. Edwards (Democrat) =. Vics eee 1920 to 
George S. Silzer (Democrat) ...........ceec0.. 1923 to 


1792 


1301 
1802 


1803 
1812 
1813 
1815 
1817 
1829 


1832 
1833 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1843 
1844 
1848 
1851 
1854 
1857 
1860 
1863 
1866 
1869 
1872 
1875 
1878 
1881 
1884 
1887 
1890 
1893 
1896 
1898 
1902 
1905 
1908 
1911 
1914 
1917 
1919 
1923 
1926 


ESeYTY NIOOTE, | DBTIOCTAL)I ys ccc cs ccc he ese ees 1926 to 1929 


Morgan F. Larson (Republican) ................ 1929 to 1932 
Bemerry MOOrS, (DOEMOCTAL) .. cc cere re cnenees 1932 to 19385 
Harold G. Hoffman (Republican) ..........cesec. 1935 to 


Tn 1844 New Jersey adopted the constitution now in effect. That 
marked the recognition in law of the rights of married women, 
imprisoned debtors and bankrupts. The constitution has been twice 
amended, in 1875 and 1897. 

In 1850, with the conflict between the states nearing, New Jersey 
was the only state north of the Mason and Dixon line to have slaves 
and there were then 236 who had not been freed. In the Civil 
War, however, New Jensey furnished 88,305 men and for the 
expense that was her part in organizing, supplying and transporting 
them she paid $2,894,385. The General Railroad law of the State 
which ended the monopoly of the Camden & Amboy, was adopted 
in 1873. Negro suffrage in the state was legalized in 1875, al- 
though New Jersey had ratified the fifteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution in 1871. 

Women could legally vote in New Jersey under the laws passed 
in 1790 and 1797, but they were revoked in 1807. The Supreme 
court ruled in 1912 that the 1776 Constitution did not give women 
the right to vote and the Constitution of 1844 limited the right 
to men. In 1887 legislative enactment gave them the right to 
vote at school elections, but the courts held in 1894 that they could 
vote only for school trustees anid officers. 

A whipping post stood at Trenton until 1838. In 1907 hanging 
as punishment for murder gave place to electrocution and the 
last man hung in the state met his fate at New Brunswick. 

Race track gambling was constitutionally prohibited in 1897. 


In 1907 the first primary law went into operation. 


In 1907 the Board of Railroad Commissions was established 
and in 1910 it become the Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 

While there were good schools in the colonial period of the state, 
the beginning of the present school system was in 1816. 

New Jersey had much to do with the federal life saving service. 
Dr. William A. Newell, of Monmouth County, was in Congress from 
1848 to 1851 and in 1857 became governor of the state. While at 
Washington, prompted by the fact that New Jersey’s is the most 
dangerous part of the more than 10,000 miles of coastline of the 
United States, he secured the appropriation of $10,000 for the pro- 
tection of life between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Harbor, and 
that was the beginning of the service which has saved thousands 


of lives. 
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PERTH AMBOY 


William A. Whitehead tells us that the point at the mouth of the 
Raritan River is first mentioned in the deed to Augustine Herman, 
granted by the Indians, December 8, 1651, and that it was called 
Ompoge. Thirteen years later that same property was again trans- 
ferred and no name was used to describe the country, but a year 
later, when the third transfer took place the land in question was 
located at “Arthur Cull, or Emboyle.” In 1666 it was written Am- 
boyle and from these names Ambo and then Amboy have been 
derived. The Perth in the name of the old capitol of East Jersey 
was in honor of the Earl of Perth, one of the Proprietors under 
the royal grant, because of his personality and the extent of his 
holdings. In 1669, on June 10th, when a charter was granted to 
Woodbridge, it was provided “that Ambo Point be reserved toward 
the thousand acres of upland and meadow that is reserved, to be 
disposed of by the lords proprietors in lieu of the seventh part 
mentioned in the concessions.” In the concessions it had been set 
forth that all land laid out for cities, towns, villages or other ham- 
lets, should be divided into seven parts, one seventh whereof to be 
laid out by lot for them. 

This reservation of Ambo Point was long accepted as proof of 
the sound discrimination and judgment of Governor Carteret. Its 
position certainly presents facilities for almost every pursuit that 
an enterprising people might adopt, wrote Mr. Whitehead in 1856, 
who suggested that the failure to make it what it could have been 
is no reflection upon the judgment of Carteret. 

The original proprietors wrote of Ambo Point as a sweet, whole- 
some and delightful place, proper for trade, by reason of its com- 
modious situation upon a safe harbor, being likewise accommodated 
with a navigable river, and fresh water. The original plan was 
to divide the fifteen hundred acres comprising the original plot into 
150 lots and 100 lots were to be offered to the people of England 
and Scotland, the balance being offered to those already in America. 
Thomas Rudyard was made the first deputy governor and when he 
came here he was accompanied by Samuel Groom, surveyor general. 
By August 11, 1683, three houses had been erected in accordanze 
with instructions, and three others were under way. The houses 
were thirty feet long and sixteen or eighteen feet wide. In Feb- 
ruary, 1684, Gawen Lawrie arrived and superceded Rudyard as 
deputy governor. He came with a commission from the proprietors 
naming the place Perth and Amboy was not used for a time. MWhen 
he had been here less than a month Lawrie wrote that he had 
found a place where he could moor a ship of 300 tons within a 
plank length of shore at low water. And he said that there was 
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MORDEN’S MAP OF “JARSEY AND PENSILVANIA,” 
PRINTED IN 1686 AND: SHOWING “PERTH.” 


high land on each side of the mooring place like the “keyes of 
London Bridge.” 

Lawrie lived first at Elizabethtown and on September 21, 1683, 
he was directed to make Perth Towne the seat of government. 
Here the council was to sit and the assembly was to meet and all 
public business was to be brought hither. In December of the 
same year Lawrie was advised to ‘hold weekly markets and fairs 
at fit times as soon as possible. The Court of Common Right, it 
was especially stipulated, should be at Perth Towne. 

George Keith was sent here and in 1684 became the surveyor of 
the province and in 1687 he ran the division line between East 
and West Jersey. ‘Two lyears later he went to ‘Pennsylvania. 
Other early settlers were the Campbells, John Forbes, James Emott, 
John Barclay, Thomias and Stephen Warne, Thomas and Robert 
Mundie and Garret and Walter Wall. Garret Wall was the grand- 
father of James Wall, the grandfather of Garret D. Wall, who long 
bore a distinguished part in the public affairs of New Jersey. 

‘Perth Amboy’s first charter was granted under date of August 
24, 1718, and it was issued to “The Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen 
and Commonality of the City of Perth Amboy. Besides the mayor 
and recorder, there were to be four aldermen, a town clerk, four 
assistants, a sheriff, a chamberlain or treasurer, a coroner, a mar- 
shal, a sergeant at mace, three constables and two overseers of the 
poor. The charter provided that the present and succeeding mayors 
should have a mace before them. The seal then devised is still 
in use. 

William Eier was Perth Amboy’s first mayor and James Alex- 
ander was the recorder. John Parker was one of the first aldermen, 

As long ago as 1765, Samuel Smith, the famed historian of Bur- 
lington, spoke of the pleasant situation and commodious harbor of 
Perth Amboy and said that “by a fatality” attending such attempts 
all attempts to make it a place of extensive trade had been unavail- 
ing. In 1784 the State Legislature renewed the corporate powers 
of Perth Amboy and the charter then granted remained the law 
of the land until 1844, 

The origin of Arthur Kull as a name for a part of the water be- 
tween New Jersey and Staten Island is often unsuccessfully sought 
by students of history who are curious about that detail, As early 
as 1609 men who sailed upon it referred to it as “a very good riding 
for ships,”’ to quote Hudson’s J ournal, and thought it was “a narrow 
river between two islands. 

Arthur Kull, sometimes called Arthur Cull, is a corruption of the 
name given it by the Dutch. They called it “Kill van Kull,” or 
“Het Kill van het kull,” meaning “the creek of the bay.” A “kill” 
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may be either an inlet or an outlet. At times in old records it has 
been ealled “After Skull River,’ and “Kill van Corle.” Then it was 
“Het Achter Cull,” meaning the back bay, to distinguish it from 
New York Bay. The Dutch also wrote it “Aghter’” and Achter Coll. 
In early days the land between Elizabeth and Amboy was called by 
the same names as applied to the water. 


In 1823 Perth Amboy had four streets running north and south: 
Water, Cross, High and Back. Cross became Rector and Back 
Street is now State. There were at the same time six streets 
running east and west. Smith Street was here andi to the south 
were Market, and Gully (now Gordon). Smith Street extended 
only to State and Gully to High, but Market extended westward to 
the city line. Tio the north of Smith Street it was parallelled by 
South Dock, North Dock and North Back Streets, where Fayette, 
Commerce and Washington streets now are. Lewis Street, Center 
Street and Broad Street were then planned and soon aftrward con- 
structed. 


In 1810 the city had a population of 815, of whom 49 were 
slaves. Ten years later there had been a loss to 798 and there 
were only 30 slaves. By 1830 the number of slaves had dwindled 
to an even dozen, but the total population had advanced to 879. 


A map of things as they were in 1823 shows the streets named 
and projected and also indicates the old British Barracks on thie 
road to New Brunswick, the Presbyterian burying ground on State 
Street where the High School now is, the city market at tthe inter- 
section of High and Market Streets, the school house (old court 
house) where the City Hall now is, the Baptist Church on High at 
Fayette, Arnold’s City Hotel where the New Packer now stands, 
St. Peter’s Church and yard as now, as was also the Presbyterian 
Church: hay scales and hay press on opposite corners of Fayette 
and Water Streets and the Andrew Bell (Paterson) and Kearny 
houses, as they stood until one was torn down recently and the 
other moved fifteen years ago. The map ‘shows fewer than 100 
buildings in the entire city. 

In St. Peter’s Churchyard Thomas Gordon and his wife (she 
died in 1687 and he in 1723) are buried and their graves marked 
by huge stones. Mr. Gordon was easily one of the most active and 
useful citizens Perth Amboy ever had. He was speaker of the 
Assembly, Attorney General, by two governors made a member of 
the council, registrar of the Proprietors, Judge of Probate and for 
nine years was Receiver-General and Treasurer of the Province. 

Then there were the Johnstones, the Sonmans, the Willocks, the 
Lyells, the Harrisons, the Kearnys, the Farmers, the Skinners, the 
Nevilles, the Barberies, the Watsons, the Sargants, the Parkers and 
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the Bartows. A small number of the early homes of these families 
are still standing and im use. 

While Morgan F. Larson was the only governor given New Jersey 
by Perth Amboy in what may be called modern times, in the early 
days a number of the chief magistrates of the colony made their 
home at its capital. Thomas Rudyard, Gawen Lawrie, Andrew 
Hamilton, Lord Neil Campbell and Jeremiah Basse were some of 
those who had homes there. Robert Hunter in 1709 was named 
governor of New York and New Jersey and he arrived at New 
York in the following June. He maintained a home in Perth Am- 
boy described as being on a knoll to the south of St. Peter’s 
Church. Governor William Burnet, Hunter’s successor, in an ef- 
fort to acquaint himself with the people over whom he was to 
rule, purchased Hunter’s house and lived there. 

William Franklin, (Benjamin’s son, was the last royal governor 
of New Jersey and he was living here in the government house at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. In that, despite the pleading of 
his father, William took the part of England. This house stood 
where the Westminster now is located and the foundations and 
parts of the walls of the old one are in the present building. The 
original structure, erected in 1762, was destroyed by fire some time 
before 1800 and the ruins lay for several years until the people 
of the city petitioned the courts for redress, demanding that the 
wreckage be removed and the ground cleared, ‘The matter was 
settled by prompt response from the owners, the property was sold 
and the present building erected for hotel purposes and named the 
Brighton. That was due to the fact that then and for years after- 
ward Brighton, England, was the world’s greatest salt water resort 
and it was hoped that the Brighton in Perth Amboy would sueceed 
as a resort. The plans for the present building called for a wing 
to the north, as it has one to the south, but a contemporary writer 
said that the approach of the War of 1812 made such a financial 
stringency that the funds necessary to carry out the whole plans 
could not be raised. 

William Franklin was undoubtedly made governor of New Jersey 
merely because he was his father’s son. Benjamin Franklin had 
been long in Europe and had excellent standing in British official 
circles when his son, a man of very ordinary attainments, was made 
royal governor of the Jerseys. The world famous autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin, began in the form of a letter to the son in 
1771, dated at “Twyford, at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, 1771,” anid 
addressed: “To William Franklin, Esq., Governor of New Jersey.” 
Nowhere in the book does the elder Franklin mention ever having 


come to Perth Amboy to see his son while the latter resided here 
as governor. 
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iGovernor Francis Bernard, who was governor from June 14, 1758, 
when he landed at Perth Amboy from His Majesty’s ship “Terrible,” 
to July 3, 1760, and he lived in what was known as the old John- 
stone mansion, which stood half way between Long Ferry and Sandy 
Point. Governor John Hamilton, who was in office in 1746 and 
1747, lived on the Lewis place so called and that is where Commo- 
dore Truxton lived when Aaron Burr called upon him. 

When Whitehead wrote his history, he said that little is known 
respecting the actual residence in Perth Amboy of Thomas Rudyard, 
Gawen Lawrie, Andrew Hamilton, Lord Neil Campbell and Juemiah 
Basse. Since that time facts have been uncovered which show that 
the house on High Street owned and occupied by the late Dr. Fran- 
cis W. Kitchell, was Neil Campbell’s home. It stood until a few 
years ago and then gave way to the conditions which made it im- 
perative to have a gasoline station at that particular point in the 
local geography. 

Following William Franklin, the only New Jersey governor who 
lived in Perth Amboy until the election of Morgan F. Larson in 1928, 
was, so far as careful and untiring research indicates, Robert S. 
Green. (He was elected chief magistrate of the state in 1886 and 
for a number of years made his home a part of the time in a modern 
frame building that stood on the north-west corner of Lewis and 
Rector Streets. His home was in Elizabeth, but in the summer time 
he wanted to be closer to the shore and deep water and from his 
Perth Amboy summer residence he had a commanding view of the 
bay, with the Highlands on the horizon. 


THE CITY HALL’S BEGINNING 


Perth Amboy’s first town or court house was erected in the 
southarn part of the city and while the exact location fas not been 
known in recent years, it is thought to have been on a tract of land 
extending from Water Street to High, between Gordon and Lewis 
that was known as the Lewis Place, owned and occupied by the fam- 
ily that gave the namie to Lewis Street. It was built under an order 
made May 14, 1685, by thie Proprietons. 

In 1713 an act was passed for the building and repair of jails 
in the Province of East Jersey and Amboy was named as the place 
for the Middlesex County jail and court house and it was then that 
the seat of authority was at the corner of High Street and Market, 
where the present City Hall thas long stood. It was used! not only 
for court purposes, but the General Assembly met there. In 1738 
there is a recond to show that the Assembly met in the Parker Man- 
sion and Mrs. Parker was paid thirty shillings a week for the place 
of meeting. 
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In 1765 or 1766 this building was destroyed by fire and it was 
claimed for a long time afterward, and generally believed, that the . 
fire was the method used by a man named Martin to vent his spite . 
because he had been imprisoned there. 

On June 28, 1766, the Assembly enacted legislation providing for 
another public building and the structure now there then had its 
beginning. Originally it was two and a half stories high and had a 
belfry, or cupola. Finished in 1767, the building was used by the 
courts and provincial assembly until 1775. Even at that time the 
large assembly room was used as a place of entertainment and 
William Dunlap tells of that use of it in his history of the American 
theatre. 

After the Revolution and the transfer of the county seat to New 
Brunswick, the old building was used ifor school purposes and public 
meetings. Writing in 1856, William A. Whitehead said that it was 
thoroughly repaired in 1826 and at different periods since and he 
predicted that it would probably remain a monument of the days 
of “Good King George III” until another generation should have 
looked upon it. It had then, he adds, recently passed into private 
hands. Tradition has it that the change of ownership was due to an. 
unwillingness on the part of the people to continue as its owners. 
Whatever was the real reason for letting it go to private hands, it 
scon returned to public ownership and in the work attending the 
changes due to the reconstruction of the interior of 'the old building, 
City Clerk Philip P. Costello found a record pertaining to the sale 
of the property back to the city in 1858. A committee had been 
appointed to ascertain the terms upon which it could be repur- 
chased. That committee was William Hall and Ellis C. Wait, two 
names well known to the present generation. The Odd Fellows, 
Lawrence Lodge, and the Sons of Temperance owned the proprty 
and they agreed to take $850.00 for a warantee deed for it, pro- 
vided that the city pay the mortgage for $750, held by Edmund 
Wood. 


THE EARLY JAILS 


So far as records show, Pertlx: Amboy’s first jail was built in 
conformity with the act of 1713 and stood a little over half a cen- 
tury until destroyed by the fire referred to. Then another was 
built that cost more than two hundred pounds. It stood on State 
Street, by the old burying ground, where the High School now is 
and there was an alley from State Street through to High, so that 
trips between the town hall and the jail might be quickly made 
and that alley had recognized existence as a matter of law and 
usage until in the early 1890’s. The late Cortland L. Parker 
built Music Hall on the rear of the properties fronting ‘then on High 
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Street and King Street. The old jail fell into private hands and 
was torn down in 1825-6, because of the objectionable character 
of the persons who occupied it. 

Tihe market place was at the intersection of High and Market 
Streets and when it was constructed is not known, but it was in 
use as early as 1766 and during the Revolution was used to house 
soldiers. Long unused, except spasmodically, it was taken down in 
1842. 

There the old stocks istood, too, long after they had been used 
for the last time and the last trace of them was removed in 1827. 


The Barracks were erected under authority granted in 1758 and 
stood where the Grammar School now is. When their ruins were 
removed that a school might be constructed, they had been used as a 
home for the indigent and helpless and many years before they had 
been put to the same use, the intervening years being those in 
which Dr. Solomon Andrews owned and used the property and the 
buildings. 

When the Revolution broke out the “47th Foot” was quartered 
there and it was speedily moved to participate in the battles of 
‘Runker Hill and Saratoga. 


FIRST MAIL SERVICE 


John Hamilton was the son of Andrew Hamilton who served as 
governor of East Jersey under the Proprietors and to him is given 
credit for having established the beginning of the mail service in 
this country. He had been in Governor Hunter’s council in 1713 
and held his place under the administration of Burnet, Montgomerie 
and Cosby as governors. He was appointed a judge of the Pro- 
vincial Supreme Court, but there is no evidence that he ever served 
in that capacity. 

In 1694 Colonel Hamilton, as he was usually called, obtained 
a patent from the British Crown for a postal system and then trans- 
ferred it back to the Crown. ‘Those charged with that duty did 
their best to deliver the mails prompty, but the conditions made 
that, much of the time, an impossibility. A New York paper in 
1704 made note of the fact that “the last storm put our Pennsyl- 
vania post a week behind and it is not yet com’d in.” 

In 1754 the postal service was put under control of Benjamin 
Franklin and his son William (afterward governor) acted as comp- 
troller under him. Then it was considered a great accomplishment 
that mails left New York and Philadelphia every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 8 A. M., expecting to arrive the next day at 5 
o’clock P. M., the trip taking thirty-three hours. And after Christ- 
mas that year it was to start at 10 o’clock on Tuesday and Saturday 
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and arrive on Thursday and Monday, it being explained that many 
times there was a delay in crossing New York Bay. Im 1764 James 
Parker, of Woodbridge, as comptroller, announced that every other 
day mail would leave New York and Philadelphia and “weather per- 
mitting,” would reach its destination in twenty-four hours. For a 
long time the only postoffices in New Jersey were at Perth Amboy 
and Burlington, they being on the recognized route from Phila- 
delphia to New York. As an example of the kind of service ac- 
corded those not on the route, a notice may be cited that appeared 
in the Philadelphia Weekly Mercury in December, 1733. It stated 
that “there are a number of letters in the Post Office at Amboy 
for persons living in the counties of Somerset, Monmouth and 
Essex” and the inhabitants of those counties were directed to apnly 
for their letters to the individuals named in the advertisement. 

In 1765 it cost four pence to send a letter not more than sixty 
miles and six pence if the distance was not more than 100 miles. 
By 1791 a new route was established and Amboy and Burlington, 
not being on the new route, lost ther offices. There were then six 
offices in New Jersay: Newark, Elizabethtown, Bridgeton (Rah- 
way), Brunswick, Princeton and Trenton. From October 5, 1790, 
to October 5, 179], these offices took in $530, of which $108.20 
went to the postmasters and $420.80 to the government. A post- 
office was established in Perth Amboy in 1793, and John Thompson 
was the first postmaster. The mail was brought here from Wood- 
bridge, as that was on the line between New York and Philadelphia, 
three times a week. Then in 1812 it was brought in daily. The 
Brighton House, now the Westminster, had been built and was pros- 
pering as a resort and that is thought to have brought about thie 
improvement in postal service. In a little while it went back tu 
three times a week and in 1825 it arrived daily in summer and 
three times a week in winter. After 1830 there was daily service 
all the year around, except on Sunday. 


THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOLS 

Writing more than eighty years ago, Historian Whitehead said 
that the first intimation of a school in Perth Amboy he could find 
was in the minutes of the Vestry of St. Peter’s Church, where, 
under date of July, 1765, it is recorded that Dr. McKean, rector of 
the parish, advisad the vestry that a school house was necessary, 
as the barracks, which had been in wse, could no longer be had 
for a school “without hiring.” The vestry acted promptly and a 
building was speedily erected near the intersection of Rector and 
Gully (now Gordon) Streets. It is thought that Dr. McKean 
taught this school, because, after his death in 1768, there was no 
teacher to continue it. 
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In April, 1768, a house was hired for school purposes at a cost 
of seven pounds for a year and the school there was continued 
until 1770 and in that William Dunlap was a pupil. 

Then there was apparently, no school until August, 1773, when 
a meeting of parents was held, and at a subsequent meeting a com- 
mittee headed by Rev. John Preston, rector of St. Peter’s, de- 
clared that a man “proper for a public school in this town should 
be capable of teaching the Latin, Greek and English languages 
grammatically, with the mathematics, ciphering, writing and other 
useful branches of literature.’”’ The price for tuition was fixed at 
four pounds per year and one hundred pounds was fixed as the 
limit of salary that should be paid a teacher. Later it was re- 
ported that the equivalent of about $700 had been subscribed and 
a committee was named to erect a school house, but it never ma- 
terialized. In July, 1774, Thomas Johnston, an Englishman, was 
secured as a teacher and school was kept in the court house, now 
the City Hall. Sessions were held from six to eight o’clock, from 
ten to noon and from three to six. And for teaching those classes 
Mr. Johnston received sixty pounds per year. Dunlap also at- 
tended this school, his third, at least, for he tells of having gone first 
to school to a Mrs. Randall “while yet in petticoats.” Johnston 
did not last long and was succeeded by a man named Garrick, who 
had but one hand. He kept school on what was called Tower Hill, 
on the easterly side of High Street at Commerce. Its name came 
from the fact that a number of criminals had been executed there. 

AN EARLY SCHOOL 

A broadside, nowadays called a poster, or, when small, a handbill, 
tells us of an attempt to start a school here in Perth Amboy some- 
time before 1795. The date is fixed by the fact that the broadside 
bears an imprint of the great Quaker printer, setting forth that the 
printing was done by him at Trenton. The records shiow that Collins 
left Trenton in 1795 and the printing, therefore, must have been 


done earlier than that. It is a call to the people of Perth Amboy 
and other places and announces that a school is opened in Perth 
Amboy, in which boys will be taught the Latin and Greek languages, 
English grammar, reading, writing and arithmetic at the moderate 
price of six pounds a year. It was promised that the students would 
be cared for in every way, made to behave, and attend public wor- 
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ship every Sunday. Joseph Bend was to be in charge of the school 
and the men who sponsored the school were James Parker, John 
Halstead, John Johnston, Andrew Bell and John G. Wall. 

It was further held out to the parents of boys who contemplated 
their education that Perth Amboy was a healthy spot, situated on 
navigable waters that empty into the sea at Sandy Hook, which is 
about twenty miles distant. It was also set forth that boys from 
out of town would be boarded in very reputable families with wash- 
ing and mending ‘done for them, at twenty-six pounds per year in 
New York currency. 

A survey of the public schools of Perth Amboy made in 1851 by 
Jacob T. Fort, township superintendent, tells of conditions here 
then in school matters and they were apparently far from satis- 
factory. The number of children who could not read and write 
when their ages indicated ‘that they should be able to ;do both was 
annoyingly large. School was then maintained in what is now the 
City Hall and Mr. Fort wanted a building built for school purposes, 
although he admitted that changes had been made in the building 
to make it more serviceable. In the new building he wanted pri- 
mary, middle and academic departments. 

At that time there were fifteen, perhaps twenty, colored children 
in the city and they did not go to school, because of their color, but 
there was a Sunday school for them in Combination Hall, an old 
place of entertainment that then stood on the easterly side of High 
Street, just south of Smith and was later moved to State Street 
almost opposite the westerly terminus of Harrison Place. 





TRAVELLING FACILITIES 


As may be easily realized, in the early days this part of the 
country had great trouble in getting from place to place. It was 
a long time before stage routes were established and even after 
that it was no easy matter to make trips to New York, Philadelphia 
and other places. Even in 1816, persons leaving New Brunswick 
for New York at six o’clock in the morning were off Amboy at nine 
and two hours later, if all went well, had reached Elizabethport, 
then called Elizabethtown Point. By one o’clock they reached New 
York, if there had been no delay, the trip taking seven hours and 
being made by what was then regarded as a great invention, a 
steamboat. ; Aa. 

The Indians had a path that they followed when on the move 
and it ran from Shrewsbury River to Minisink Island in the Dela- 
ware River. It skirted the southern shore of Raritan Bay, passed 
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where Middletown now is, and crossed the Raritan River about three 
miles above Perth Amboy. From there it went to a point about 
five miles west of Elizabeth and then turned in a north-westerly 
direction and continued to Minisink, which was near the extreme 
north-west point of New Jersey. 

(The first road the white people used ran from what is now Eliza- 
bethport to New Brunswick, where the Raritan was forded at low 
tide, and from there to the Delaware above Trenton. This was 
called the “upper road’ and another, which was'referred to as the 
“lower road,” branched off after five or six miles below the Raritan 
and reached the Delaware River where Burlington now is. All the 
early settlements were on or near water courses and that delayed 
the construction of roads and it was not until 1675 that any gov- 
ernment action was taken to provide roads. Travel was almost en- 
tirely on foot or on horseback in those days and when a ferry 
operated across the Raritan at New Brunswick in 1716 the As- 
sembly fixed rates for a “horse and man” and “‘a single person.” At 
that time the keepers of inns and taverns were being taxed to pro- 
vide funds to keep the road from falling with decay. It only re- 
quired ten pounds a year to maintain ithe roads and that was paid 
by the owners of public houses in Piscataway, Woodbridge and 
Elizabethtown. George Drake, of Piscataway, was the highway 
commissioner of that early period and he was responsible for the 
spending of the money and its proper use in repairing the road. 

In April, 1707, the assembly complained to Lord Conbury, that 
certain persons had been granted the right to use the road from 
Burlington to Amboy for a number of years and that resulted in 
the absence of that freedom which trade and commerce ought to 
have. Cornbury’s reply to the protest gives an idea of the con- 
ditions prevailing in those days. He said: 

“At present, everybody is sure, once a fortnight, to have 
an opportunity of sending any quantity of goods, great or 
small, at reasonable rates, without being in danger of im- 
position.” 

He told them that “by this means and no other a trade has been 
carried on between Philadelphia, Burlington, Amboy and New York 
which was never known before: and in all probability never would 
have been.” 

After Cornbury’s retirement in 1710 the road was opened to 
competition and the use of it became more general. 

What was called a iferry boat was set in operation in 1684 to 
run between Amboy and New York. This was the second ferry in 
this part of the country, for one had been established in 1669 for 
the purpose of affording the people of Bergen and Communipau 
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exclusive means of crossing the Hudson and doing business with 
New Amsterdam. 

In 1697 John Inian and his wife were given ferry rights across 
the Raritan at New Brunswick and it was stipulated the rights would 
be vested in the survivor of the two. A man named Arthur Stim- 
son was granted the right to operate between Amboy and Navesink 
in 1700 and for fifteen years thereafter. 

By 1716 there was a legislative act providing for wider roads. 
It set forth that all roads six and four rods wide should be main- 
tained and all othars were ordered closed. About that time “Cap- 
tain Billopp’s Ferry” was in operation between Amboy and Staten 
Island and to South Amboy there was one known as Redford’s 
Ferry. By using the two, passengers could go from South Amboy 
to Staten Island and produce was moved in the same way. Those 
operating the ferries then had to have licenses and comply with 
regulations compiled to assure the saf ety of those using them and 
advance ‘their interests. 

George Willocks and his wife had ferry rights over the Raritan 
and the Sound in 1719 and ten years later, when Wiillocks died, a 
house to shelter and otherwise accommodate passengers was being, 
built. At that time the landing was between Smith Street and 
Fayette Street. 

In 1728 Gabriel Stelle had a franchise for a ferry which he 
operated from South Amboy to Tottenville, by way of Perth Amboy. 

About 1851 a number of farmers and others on Staten Island con- 
ceived the idea of building a connecting link in a line from New 
York to Philadelphia and with this end in view a railroad was pro- 
jected from, Clifton to Tottenville, connecting with a ferry from 
New York, and contemplating a ferry from Tottenville to Perth 
Amboy. In June, 1860, this line was put in service and it is gen- 
erally believed that from that-date the railroad operated the Totten- 
ville-Perth Amboy ferry. 

The Maid of Perth was the name of the ferryboat that was in 


service many years, more than fifty. Before that the Enterprise 
was the boat. 





SEAL OF PERTH AMBOY 
Perth Amboy’s city seal was adopted in 1718, when a charter 
was issued to the city by King George, of Great Britain, and it has 
since been in use. The design is based upon the coat of arms used 
by Governor Robert Hunter, who obtained the charter for the city. 
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OLD PERTH AMBOY CHURCHES 

St. Peter’s Church was the first in Perth Amboy, (‘Application 
for a minister of the established church was made in 1695 and Rev. 
Edward Perthuck arrived here in 1699 and started the community’s 
first religious services. In 1711 tthere were 20 communicants. 
These increased to 53 in 1741. Rev. Robert McKean, who was a 
physician as well as a clergyman, was sent here as a missionary in 
1768 and at the request of the vestry of St. Peter’s was allowed 
to care for Perth Amboy exclusively, not having to do as his pre- 
decessors did and care for the faithful in several other communi- 
ties. 

In 1766 the New Jersey Medical Society was formed and Rev. 
Robert McKean, rector of St. Peter’s Church was made its first 
president. A tablet in thie church reads: 


In Memory of 
THE REV. ROBERT McKEAN, A.M., M.D., 
Founder and First President of 
of 
The Medical Society of New Jersey 
Organized at New Brunswick 
July 23, 1766 
This Tablet Is Erected 


By the Society 
1923 


Rev. James M. Chapman became rector of St. Peter’s Church on 
September 9, 1809, and continued in that important position for 
thirty-five years, terminating his service by his resignation. He 
continued to live in Perth Amboy and the Chapman family was here 
for many decades after that date. Dr. Chapman did missionary 
work in Woodbridge and other places near Perth Amboy during and 
after the period during which he was in charge of St. Peter’s. For 
many years after the Revolutionary War the Woodbridge church 
had no rector and for nearly fifteen years after 1843 Dr. Chapman 
did the work of a rector in that parish. 

In 1724 the Presbyterian inhabitants of Perth Amboy asked for 
a minister and one named Anderson was sent here by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, then in charge of the churches in both East 
and West Jersey. Gilbert Tennent and others preached here from 
time to time as they toured the country. 

Methodist services were first held in 1813 or 1814, but there was 
no regular congregation until 1818. The first church of that de- 
nomination was erected in 1837. When organized it had fewer 
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than fifteen members. The old church hias long been known as 
Ward’s Hall at High and Commerce Streets. 


The Baptists were able to have a pastor, Rev. T. Winter, in 


1818 and he remained five years. The first services of this church 
were held in Moses Martin’s chair factory then at the North-East 
corner of State and Smith Streets. 

The first Roman Catholic servicas of which there have been found 
any record were held about 1842 in the home of James Tuite, on 
alternate Sundays. This building was then in thie vicinity of State 
and Center Streets, and this year was’ torn down on King Street, 
where it had been moved to a site adjoining Public School No. 1 
grounds, on the South. The first Catholic church was built of brick 
on: Centre Street in 1844, 





HOTELS IN THE OLD DAYS 


When a ferry to furnish transportation to South Amboy was 
established in 1684, it was known as the “Long Ferry,” to dis- 


tinguish it from the shorter ferry to Staten Island, and the estab- 
lishment of the ferry was quickly followed by the erection of what 
was to be known for nearly or quite two centuries as the Long 
Ferry Tavern. It was a commodious structure, two and a half 
stories high, and quickly became the resort of those who sought the 
spot. Whitehead says: 


“Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

And village statesmen talked with looks profound.”’ 
This was Perth Amboy’s first public house. There was originally 
and for a long time a beautiful grove of trees to the west of it 
which soon became a popular resort. Young and old alike used it, 


the shady walks being very attractive, and it was called “Love 
Grove.” 


For a time there was an opposition resort on the opposite side of 
High Street, but it did not amount to much. Before the Revolution 
the Long Ferry was kept by a man named Carnes, a man of such 
stature that when children asked the meaning of the word “giant” 
they were told that it meant such a man as Carnes. At Smith 
and High Streets, where the Packer Hotel now is, there has been.a 
hotel, tavern or inn since 1692. At that time a man named John 
Hooks had it and at the time of the Revolution one of the Hicks 
family, several members of which were hotel keepers, was there. 
He was Whitehead Hicks and James Rivington, the Tory printer, 
advertised that his newspaper could ba purchased at Hicks’ tavern 
in Amboy. Other hotel keepers were Andrew Hay, who was so 
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engaged ijn 1730, and Elijah Dunham, John Thompson and Robert 
Rattoone. There were public houses along the sound shore, even 
in the early days, but critical observers said they were really only 
ferry houses. 

In 1761 it was found that the tides of the Raritan were en- 
croaching upon the Long Ferry tavern property and St. Peter’s 
Church, which then owned it, decided that a wharf, properly placed 
and constructed, would preserve the bank upon which the hotel 
stood and funds were appropriated for that purpose. It was 1765 
before the wharf was constructed and the work must have been of 
a very inferior quality, for by 1770 it was necessary to make ex- 
tensive repairs which required three months and cost thirty-five 
pounds, paid to a contractor named James Morgan. 


THOMAS GORDON 


He was the first of the name to come to America. His home was 
in Pitlochie, Scotland, and he came in 1684. \He brought his wife, 
four children and seven servants. It was a tempestuous voyage, 
the vessel losing all three masts and the bowsprit and finishing the 
trip with jury masts and making the Virginia Capes in nine weeks 
after leaving Aberdeen. Gordon was said to have been person- 
ally acquainted with King James II. 

He went ten miles west of Perth Amboy to Cedar Brook, near 
Scotch Plains, and there selected his plantation. In two years his 
wife and all their children were dead. Before leaving Scotland he 
had made himself a Proprietor by purchasing one twentieth of Gov- 
-ernor Barclay’s holdings. In 1692 he was made deputy secretary 
and registrar for the Proprietors and clerk of the Court of Common 
Right and Register of the Court of Chancery. The next year he 
was made a Probate Judge. In 1695 he was sent to England to 


tell of the conditions here and he was gone three years. In 1700 
he again became a Probate Judge and in 1702 the Proprietors made 
him Chief Secretary and Register. He represented) Amboy in the 
Provincial Assembly from 1703 to 1709 and part of the time was 
speaker. Under Governor Hunter and Governor Burnet he was 
a member of the council and from 1710 to 1719 he was receiver- 
general and treasurer of the Province. He died in 1722 and was 
buried in St. Peter’s Church-yard. A large stone covering his 
grave is covered with an inscription in Latin, of which this is a 
translation made by Rev. James M. Chapman: 
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“In hope of a happy resurrection, here is deposited what 
in Thomas Gordon was found mortal: who, being descended 
from an ancient family of Pitlochie in Scotland, could have 
gloried, had that been proper, in his extraction; yet in 
him was not wanting that of which he might justly boast, 
for as the secretary of the province he exerted his best 
abilities in behalf of the councils of the state acceptably to 
all, Dear to his relations, a sincere worshipper of the 
eternal diety, he enjoyed life, and died with resignation 
on the 28th day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1722, 
in the 70th year of his age. 


“His mourning consort, who also desires to be interred) 
here, has caused this monument, such as it is, to be set. 
He lived long as he desired—as long as the fates appointed 
—thus neither was life burdensome, nor death bitter,” 


THE BRYANTS 


Between St. Peter’s Church and Water Street there stands a 
tombstone from the top of which a part was knocked away by a ball 
fired from the water during the Revolutionary War. It marks the 
grave of William Bryant and the inscription on the stone originally 
was: 

Sacred to the memory of William Bryant, who in 55 
voyages in the merchant service between the ports of New 
York and London, approved himself a faithful and for- 
tunate commander. Of integrity and benevolence to man, 
he lived a singular example. Of piety and resignation to 
'God, he died an amiable pattern 14th July A. C. 1772, 
aetatis 88. 


He was one of the few regular commanders trading across the 
Atlantic and in time became a distinguished character. His ship 
was the “Joseph” and such was his standing that about the time of 
his death there was a ship in the trade named the “Bryant.” His 
wife survived him but a short time and is thought to have been 
buried beside him, although there is no marker to show her grave. 
They had a son, Dr. William Bryant, of Trenton, and a daughter 
who became the wife of William Peartree Smith, one of the pro- 
jectors and a trustee of the College of New Jersey, a highly educated 
lawyer and an important figure with William Livingston in the 
production of the Independent Reflector, published in New York 
in 1752-3-4. He lived for a time in what had been Governor Bel- 
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cher’s home, served as Mayor of Elizabeth, was a member of the 
Committee of Safety and, after the Revolution, was a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Essex County. Mr. and Mrs, Smith 
had twelve children, one of whom became the wife of Elisha Boudi- 
not and another was Dr. William Pitt Smith, a distinguished New 
York physician. 

The Bryant epitaph is printed in Timothy Alden’s five volume 
work on Epitaphs printed more than a century ago, as are other 
epitaphs on stones in Perth Amboy and Woodbridge. 


THOMAS BARTOW 


One of the old homes of the city that few know about is still 
standing. It was originally facing the Park, on the south side of 
Market street and the west side of High and now it fronts on Mar- 


ket Street in the rear of the Baptist Church. It was the home 
of Thomas Bartow, a man of peculiar type. In 1735 he was clerk 
of the supreme and chancery courts of New Jersey. In 1741 he 
had a similar position with the Provincial Assembly. In 1752 he 
acted in the same capacity in the Surveyor General’s office and for 
some years after 1756, during the absence in England of William 
Alexander, he acted as Surveyor General. In 1740 he was also a 
Commissioner of Probate. His was said to be the only home in 
Perth Amboy in which no slaves were owned. He never married. 
He was the grandson of General Bertaut, a prominent French Hu- 
guenot, andi his father was Rev. John Bartow, the first rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Westchester, N. Y. 

William Dunlap was Bartow’s only companion. As a boy less 
than ten years old the future dramatist frequented the Bartow 
house and in a letter which Dunlap wrote to Historian Whitehead 
he said: 

“Thus commenced my acquaintance with Homer in his 
English dress, with Pope, with Milton, with Troy, Greece 
and Rome. I learned to love books and pictures and my 
love for them has continued.” 

Dunlap mentions Bartow in some of his writings, making an ac- 
knowledgement of his indebtedness which competent critics hold 
was alike creditable to the pupil and his preceptor. Bartow went 
to Bethlehem, Pa., in his old age and died there. 

After Bartow left Perth Amboy, Andrew Elliott, who held several 
British government offices in New York, lived on the property for 
a time and it then became the home of Ravaud Kearny, and then 
of his son, James Hude Kearny, and for many years it was occupied 
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by Dr. Charles McKnight Smith and his family, the last member 
of which to live there was Mrs. A. B. Marsh, a daughter of Dr. 
Smith. It was there that another daughter, Miss Gertrude P. 
Smith, for many years conducted a private school for girls which 
had no superior if, indeed, it had an equal in this part of the country. 


THE FIRST PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Although some authorities upon the subject of American artists 
refuse to accept him as a member of the profession, John Watson 
is very generally regarded as the first portrait painter in America. 
He came to Perth Amboy from Scotland in 1715, died here in 1768, 
and lies buried in St. Peter’s Church-yard, under an unusually 
large and heavy brown stone bearing this inscription: 

Here lies interred the body of Mr. John Watson, who 
departed this life August 22d, 1768, aged 83 years. 

The refusal to admit that Watson was an artist in the full mean- 
ing of that term, and not merely a man who sketched with a pencil, 
is based upon the fact that no portraits in oil have been found that 
bear his name or even his initials. Only recently this objection to 
the rating given him for more than a century and a half has been 
raised and there is much to prove that it is not well founded. Wil- 
liam Dunlap was born before Watson died and grew up among 
people who had known the painter during his more than half a 
century in Perth Amboy. The building in which he worked with 
brush and the colors was still standing for years after Dunlap was 
old enough to study the paintings upon the walls and the window 
shutters and Dunlap invariably refers to him as a painter. In the 
article about Watson im his “History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts of Design in America,” Dunlap refers to him as an artist 
and again as a limner and tells of Watson’s paintings and picture 
house remaining in his time and attracting admiration by the heads 
of sages, heroes and kings. Court records of New Jersey, in a case 
in Which Watson was a principal, record him as a limner and a 
painting of Governor William Burnet, treasured in Boston, is cred- 
ited to Watson and accepted as a surviving sample of his work as 
an artist. 

Dunlap tells of hearing stories that “Mr. Watson painted many 
portraits and lent his money to those who employed him, thus pro- 
curing employment from those who could secure payment, and, ac- 
cording to English phraseology, patronizing his patrons.’”’ Watson 
became, according to the standard of his day, very- wealthy, he 
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never married and his course with his money caused him to be gen- 
erally regarded and! often referred to as a miser. After he became 
old he lived many years blind and deaf. A picture engraved from 
one made of himself by Watson is in William A. Whitehead’s book 
“Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy and Vicinity.” 
Mr. Whitehead had a large collection of pencil sketches by Watson 
and all he wrote upon the subject indicates his strong belief that 
John. Watson, who lived and died in Perth Amboy, was America’s 
first portrait painter. 


Mantle Fielding, in his great work on the American painters, 
sculptors and engravers, says of Watson: 
' “In 1731 Watson painted his portrait of Sir Peter War- 
ren who through his marriage with the Delancey family 
had connections living in Perth Amboy, the home of the 
artist. This portrait was exhibited at the Union League 
Club, New York, in 1925.” 


WILLIAM DUNLAP 

_ Few men whose names appear in American history had the versa- 
tile genius that marked the boy born to a Perth Amboy mother of a 
British soldier father in 1766. Samuel Dunlap had come here in 
uniform, with the unit of the British forces of which he was a 
member. Quartered in the old Barracks, he soon decided that he 
was tired of military life and sought and secured his discharge from 
-the service. Then he revealed what, perhaps, led him to weary of 
wearing a uniform, for he married Elizabeth Sargant, who became 
the Perth Amboy mother above referred to. Dunlap was a tailor 
and he went into business here, but as the boy approached maturity 
he showed in a marked way that he was dastined for a life entirely 
different from that which his father and mother led. At 16, in 
1783, he had developed such marked talent as an artist and portrait 
painter, that he was allowed to paint the portraits of General George 
Washington and his wife, upon the occasion of one of her visits to 
him in his quarters at Rocky Hill. The portrait of Mrs. Washing- 
ton long ago disappeared and its whereabouts, if it is still in exist- 
ence, have never been discovered, The painting of the general, 
listed and reproduced in an authoritative work on the portraits of 
Washington taken from life, is still in the proud possession of a 
idescendant of the man in whose Rocky Hill home it was made. 

While still in his youth, Dunlap was sent to London and there 
taught by the great Benjamin West some of the things that helped 
“to make him one of the world’s greatest artists. Returning to Amer- 
ica, Dunlap devoted himself to art and literature. He painted por- 
‘traits of distinguished men of his time and they are now highly 
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treasured wherever they are owned. Enter the New York Histor- 
ical Society’s fine building and as you make your way to the center 
of the building on your right you will see a wonderfully interesting 
specimen of early American art, the young artist showing his par- 
ents the picture he has painted and it is Dunlap’s work. He painted 
miniatures, as well as portraits, and his subjects included persons 
from many states besides New Jersey. 

As a dramatist, he was America’s first mative born and for very 
good reasons has long and frequently been called the Father of the 
American Theatre. He is credited with writing sixty-five plays, a 
few of them translations from French and German originals. Then 
he was for nine years manager of a theatre in New York and before 
his active years ended he gave to the world A History of the Amer- 
ican Theatre, without which the author of today could not consider 
or cover by modern methods that important chapter of American 
life and development. Painting a picture of General Washington 
when only sixteen years of age was a great accomplishment, but he 
also has the record of being the author of the first play acted 
in America in which the Father of His Country was a character. 
It was the only one presented while Washington was living. 
It was a tragedy, “Andre,” and wsa performed in New York in 1798, 
proving to be a very popular early American play. More than 
thirty-five of the plays Dunlap wrote were performed on the stages 
of America and England. He was at times an important factor in 
New York magazines devoted to the stage and he also wrote a life 
of George Frederick Cooke, an eminent English actor, of which 
three editions were published in London and one in New York with- 
in a period of two years. 

‘As an indication of the versatility of the Perth Amboy genius, 
he not only painted portraits and Miniatures, wrote dramas and 
told the history of the theatre in this country and recorded the 
activities of Cooke, but practically all that is known of the first por- 
trait painter in America, John Watson, who came to Perth Amboy 
from Scotland, is from his writings. Then he also produced a vol- 
uminous biography of Charles Brockden Brown, who is accepted 
as the first American novelist, that is today the recognized author- 
ity upon that interesting subject. Brown wrote a number of novels, 
now much sought after in their original editions. 

Dunlap wrote a two volume “History of the Arts of Design in 
America,” that told of the men who, in the early days, wielded the 
brush in this country and it is without a competitor in that field. 
He was the author of a history of New Netherlands and a school 
history of New York came from his pen to acquaint the children 
with the early settlement and development of what was to become 
the Empire State. 
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In 1836, three years before his death, Dunlap wrote “Thirty Years 
Ago, or the Memoirs of a Water Drinker.’? His name does not 
appear in it, but the title page sets forth that it is by the author of 
the books mentioned above. It was a two volume work and a sec- 
ond edition was published in 1836. 

After his death in New York City, the Dunlap Society was formed 
in memory of him and to honor him for his part in the American 
world of books and art and a few years ago it published his diaries 
and their appearance served to call renewed attention to the life, 
work and accomplishments of this illustrious son of Perth Amboy. 


FRANKLIN’S FIRST STOP HERE 


Much is made of the fact that Benjamin Franklin visited his son 
William when the latter was governor of East Jersey and lived in 


Perth Amboy, but Franklin’s first acquaintance with Perth Amboy 
is very generally overlooked. In the year 17238, when Franklin 
was seventeen years of age, he had trouble with his brother James, 
in whose Boston printing office he had been working, and set out 
upon what proved to be the real beginning of his long ‘and active 
life. In his autobiography he tells of reaching New York with great 
difficulty, and there he was disappointed to find that Bradford, 
the great pioneer printer, had no work for him. Bradford, how- 
ever, told Franklin to go on to Philadelphia and gave him names 
of men there who would probably help him to find employment, 
particularly mentioning his son whose “principal hand, Aquila Rose’’ 
had lately died. 

Philadelphia was one hundred miles further, Franklin wrote, and 
he said: “I set out, however, in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest 
and things to follow me round by sea.” 

On the way, across the bay, a squall was encountered that blew 
the little boat on Long Island and one passenger, whom Franklin 
describes as a “drunken Dutchman,” fell overboard. As the man 
was sinking, Franklin says he “reached through the water to his 
shock pate, and drew him up, so that we got him again.” The 
rescued man was sobered by his immersion and as he prepared to 
go to sleep, he took from his pocket a book which he asked Frank- 
lin to dry for him. It proved to be the latter’s favorite book, Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “printed on good paper, copper cuts, 
a dress better than I had ever seen it wear in its own language.” 

The boat leaked and in a while the whole party was wet, a shift 
had to be made to another boat and when Franklin reached Perth 
Amboy he had been thirty hours on the way from New York, with- 
nothing to eat and nothing to drink but what he described as a 
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bottle of filthy rum. He spent the night here, crossed the ferry 
to South Amboy, then the “South Ward of Amboy,” and proceeded 
to Burlington on foot, having learned that boats went from there 
to Philadelphia and carried passengers. 


JOHN BROWN MEN BROUGHT HERE 


For nearly half a century the bodies of two of the men who fought 
with John Brown to free ithe enslaved blackman in the south rested 
in Perth Amboy soil. They were brought here by Mrs. Rebecca 
Spring, wife of Marcus Spring. ‘Eagleswood was their home and 
they had a military school there for several years. The old semin- 
ary building still stands in the original place and it is now a part of 
the tile works close to and to the eastward of the bridge to South 
Amboy. Mrs. Spring was interested in many of the good things of 
life and her home was visited by many of the authors, artists and 
other important men of her day. The stone house with a mansard 
roof, which she built for George Inness, the great American painter, 
still stands on the highway north of Smith street. 

Many years ago, about thirty, the John Brown men’s bodies were 
taken from their resting place in the magnificent grove on the north 
side of Smith street, just west of what was then the water works 
pond, and carried to North Elba, N. Y., that they might rest with 
that of their leader on the old homestead farm, where he lived be- 
fore he gave up everything and went west to fight for the freedom 
of the negro. ‘The removal was made in the lifetime of Mrs. Spring 
and had her approval. The two John Brown men, hung in the south 
as followers of their leader, were Aaron D. Stevens and A. S. Haz- 
lett and their names are now on bronze tablets on the huge bowlder 
at the John Brown North Elba home, which has been converted into 
a national shrine to the memory of the man who fought and died 
that the black man might be free. 


THE FIRST COLORED VOTER 


Walking through City Hall Park on March 31, 1870, on his way 
to work on the property known as the old Paterson Home, then 
fronting on High Street before Kearny avenue was cut through, 
Thomas Peterson, a Perth Amboy negro, was hailed from a window 
of the City Hall by J. Lawrence Kearny, who asked him if he wanted 
to vote. Peterson replied that he did, if only the amendment was 
adopted, referring to the fifteenth amendment to the federal consti- 
tution. Mr. Kearny told Peterson that the amendment had been 
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adopted the day before and he could vote. The election was a spe- 
cial one, held that day to ratify or reject a charter which had been 
prepared for the city. Going into the City Hall, Peterson was 
shown a New York paper announcing that the amendment was a 
part of the law of the nation and he was told to vote. He cast his 
ballot, handing it to Patrick Convery, who dropped it into the box 
for him. 

Peterson was born in Metuchen in 1824 to parents who had been 
slaves owned by the Mundy family and he was called Tom Mundy 
more often than.Tom Peterson. He lived in Perth Amboy until his 
death at an advanced age, highly respected as a citizen and as 
a faithful attendant ‘every Sunday upon the services in St. Peter’s 
Church. 

Ten or a dozan years after he had voted, Peterson went to Mr. 
Convery and Mr. Kearny, to Judge William Paterson and to one or 
two other prominent citizens and asked them to serve as a commit- 
tee to make an investigation and determine whether or not he wals 
the first colored voter under the amendment in the United States. 
‘He had voted a few moments after the polls opened and he said very 
earnestly that if he were not really the first voter he didn’t want 
to claim the honor. The gentlemen he appealed to accepted the 
task and made. a thorough investigation in every one of the thirty- 
eight States and ten territories that then made up the United States. 
It meant a lot of work and required many months. The result of 
the canvas of the country ishowed that in five states only ‘had there 
been any kind of an election on March 31, and no Negro voted 
in four of them, thus removing all doubt that the Perth Amboy 
‘Negro was actually the first.in the country to avail himself of the 
right of suffrage under the provisions of the fifteenth amendment 
to the federal constitution. 

« The people of Perth Amboy were unwilling to allow the matter 
to rest there and plans were quickly under way for a public demon- 
stration to mark the honor and distinction which it was felt had 
come to Perth Amboy and her negro voter. On May 30, 1884, a 
mass meeting was held at the City Hall and the capacity of the 
‘building was taxed. James M. Chapman, a former mayor of the 
city, presided. Rev. Dr. David Stevenson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
‘Church, offered Prayer, and Judge Paterson was then introduced as 
‘the man to make the address of the.sassion, which told the story of 
the: vote, detailed the investigation to determine its primacy, and 
paid a marked tribute.to Peterson. Myr. Kearny then presented a 
beautiful gold medal to Peterson, bearing on one:side the profile of 
Abraham Lincoln and on tthe other the following inscription: 

Presented by Citizens of 

-.:Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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To 
Thomas Peterson 
The First Colored Voter In 
The United States Under 
The Fifteenth Amendment 
At An Election Held In 
That City, March 31st, 1870 
Almost to the end of his life Tom treasured the medal and never 
considered himself properly dressed for church without it, pinned 
outside his coat, over his heart. The medal is still owned in Perth 
Amboy. 
As the member of the board who took the ballot, Mr. Convery told 
his recollections of just what happened and how Tom was hailed, 
went to the City Hall and cast the first ballot. 


AARON BURR WAS HERE 


After the duel between Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, 
fought at Weehawken, Hamilton lay for two days before his death 
and while he was still alive Burr’s friends, realizing the feeling 
that was growing against him in New York, urged him to leave 
and go elsewhere. Burr at first would not accept the advice. His 
argument was that Hamilton was shot in a fair fight, in which he 
voluntarily had a part, but the friends warned him that to stay in 
New York meant death for him. Burr remained, however, for more 
than ten days in a retreat to which he had gone at Richmond Hill. 
And then, at ten o’clock at night, Burr boarded a barge that his 
friends had provided for the purpose, accompanied by a friend 
named Swartwout and a private servant. ‘The boat was immedi- 
ately shoved off shore and the oars manned. Burr and Swartwout 
slept in the stern of the boat and the men, evidently knowing where 
they were going, rowed all night. By nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, it was Sunday, July 22, 1804, they were off the Perth Amboy 
shore, facing what has long been known as “The Bluff,” and in 
plain view of the residence of Commodore Thomas Truxton, which 
stood until two years ago. Burr sent the negro servant ashore, 
pointing out to him the Truxton home and giving him a message 
that Burr was off shore and wanted to see the Commodore. The 
latter hurried to the water’s edge and) then saw the barge a short 
distance away, the men using their oars enough to keep it from 
drifting away farther from the shore. Truxton and his unex- 
pected guest exchanged greetings, those from the shore being ad- 
dressed to the man in the boat as Vice-President, and the boat made 
a landing. As they walked to the house, Burr said he would like 
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some good coffee and it was promptly promised to him, as Com- 
modore Truxton ‘afterward explained, the morning’s breakfast equip- 
age not having yet been removed. Swartwout had breakfast and 
immediately left for New York. Burr explained what he wanted, 
which was to be provided with means to reach Cranbury (in those 
days it was Cranberry). Commodore Truxton explained that such 
a trip could not be made on Sunday and Burr remained as his 
guest that day and night. Monday morning, with his own horses 
and carriage, Truxton took him to Cranbury, where he could get 
the stage, and make his way towards Philadelphia. He crossed the 
river on the Bristol ferry and made his way, unknown, to his des- 
tination. 


PERTH AMBOY’S OLDEST CORPORATION 


By right of the discoveries by John and Sebastian Cabot, under 
the authority of Henry VII of England, on June 24, 1497, they took 
possession of North America in the name of the king. On March 12, 
1664 the king granted to his brother James, Duke of York, the lands 
from the west side of the Connazticut River to the east side of Dela- 
ware Bay, with the right of government. 


On June 24, 1664, the Duke granted to John, Lord Berkeley, and 
Sir George Carteret all that tract of land adjacent to New England 
and lying and being to the westward of Long Island and Manhattan 
Island and bounded on the east part by the main sea and part of 
Hudson’s River and upon the west by Delaware River or bay and 
extending southward to the main sea as far as Cape May and north 
as far as the northmost branch of the said bay or river of Delaware, 
which said tract of land should thereafter be called by the name or 
names of New Caesaria or New Jersey. This conveyed the soil only 
and not the right of government. 

For a short time, from July, 16738, to February, 1674, the Dutch 
had New Jersey and returned it to England by treaty, June 29, 
1674. Charles II gave a new grant to the Duke of York similar 
to the former one and on July 29, York gave another grant to Car- 
teret for that part of New Jersey as far to the south as Barnegat 
Creek. Carteret died in 1680 and his will, of which Lady Carteret 
was made executrix, named six persons to take over his property 
ir New Jersey and hold it in trust for his creditors. Offered: for sale 
to the highest bidder the property was purchased in February, 1682, 
by William Penn and eleven associates. Each of these sold one half 
to a new associate. March 14, 1682, the Duke of York confirmed 
‘the sale, naming the twenty-four Proprietors by name. 

In a letter dated November 23, 16838, Charles II told the governor 
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of East Jersey and all others concerned that he recognized the title 
of the twenty-four proprietors to the land and the right of govern- 
ment. On April 15, 1702, the Proprietors surrendered to Queen 
Anne the right of government, but retained their title to the land. 
Thus the twenty-four Proprietors, owning undivided equal parts of 
the land, became the owners as tenants in common of all the land 
of East Jersey and back to them all the titles must be traced to be 
good according to the rules of law. 

That is the history of the coming into being of Perth Amboy’s 
oldest corporation, the East Jersey Proprietors, as it is commonly 
called, and its headquarters are in the small building to the north 
of City Hall. 


Judge Adrian Lyon was in charge of the office and the affairs of 
the Proprietors from 1893 to 1934, when he retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Huyler E. Romond. 


Recently the Proprietors were called upon for assistance by a 
property owner in Red Bank whose land on one side is washed by 
the waters of the Shrewsbury. An island had been formed in the 
river within a few years and he was much disturbed by talk of a 
sporting headquarters being placed on the island. Seeking legal 
advice, the case was submitted to the Proprietors, in whom, it was 
agreed, title to the newly formed island rested. After due consid- 
eration, terms were agreed upon and the ownership of the island 
passed to the owner of the property opposite it, on the shore. This 
is an apt illustration of the fact that in the matter of white man 
ownership of any land in these parts, the Proprietors come first. 


FRANKLIN’S OFFICIAL END 


When Governor William Franklin issued a call for a meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly to be held June 20, 1776, it was pronounced 
by the Provincial Convention or Congress, working under and with 


the Continental Congress, a direct contempt of the order of the lat- 
ter which abrogated all foreign jurisdiction. The Provincial body 
adopted resolutions declaring that mo further salary would be paid 
Franklin as governor and three days later a detachment of militia 
under Colonel (afterwards General) Nathaniel Heard of Wood- 
bridge arrested Franklin in Perth Amboy, under written instructions 
from Samuel Tucker, the Provincial President. Franklin refused 
to sign a parole and he was kept under guard by sixty militiamen 
until orders were received to take him a prisoner to Burlington. 
Later he was ordered into close confinement, because of his ac- 
tivity in the cause of Great Britain and he was afterwards exchanged 
for a prisoner held by the British, having been held under guard 
twenty-eight months, Franklin’s wife had died during the period 
of his confinement. 
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THE FIRST PRINTING IN NEW JERSEY 


Within the last few years all doubt as to where the first printing 
in New Jersey was actually done has been removed and today the 
students of early printng in America are unhesitatingly told that 
New Jersey’s first printing was done in Perth Amboy in the year 
1723. The first permanent printing business was established in 
Woodbridge by James Parker, but that was about thirty years after 
William Bradford had brought to Perth Amboy the necessary equip- 
ment and here, probably on the south side of Smith street between 
High and Rector, for there at the time he owned property, did the 
finst printing that was done in what is now the State of New Jersey. 
Under a contract with the provincial government he printed paper 
money and the proceedings of the Assembly. None of the money 
has survived the passing of the years, so far as most diligent search 
hes been able to reveal, but those who know the uncertainties of 
collecting things of earlier times still hope that some chest or gar- 
ret will in time bring to light some of Bradford’s Perth Amboy 
paper money. Authorities upon the subject have records of five 
copies of the Assembly laws Bradford printed and they are all in 
public offices or libraries where they are destined to stay for the 
rest of time. 

A sixth copy is in existence, however, and is unknown because 
at the auction in New York where it was sold and came to light 
it was bound in with a dozen or more other items and was not men- 
tioned in the catalogue or the report of the sale. It is treasured in 
Perth Amboy by one who has devoted many years to collecting 
things of interest because of their association with this city. 

The item has over thirty pages, folio in size, and the title page 
reads that it was “Printed by William Bradford in the City of Perth 
Amboy, 1723.” A copy of the Assembly proceedings for the same 
session printed in New York long caused many to believe that the 
Perth Amboy item was merely the same work but with the Perth 
Amboy imprint line added to it; ‘There were so many who argued 
that two centuries ago there was a sense of honor among men that 
would prohibit a man of Bradford’s type from setting forth that 
the item was printed in Perth Amboy if that statement were not 
true, that the efforts to determine beyond doubt the truth continued 
and to George J. Miller, of Perth Amboy, belongs the credit for 
clearing up the right of Perth Amboy to claim to have been the 
place of the first printing in New Jersey. Mr. Miller examined the 
New York and Perth Amboy copies. Line by line he compared them 
until he was able to show that they were two separate items of 
printing, on two kinds of paper and not printed with the same type. 
His arguments were so convincing that the last of those who thought 
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the Perth Amboy imprint was printed in New York admitted that he 
was wrong and was satisfied that it was actually done in Perth 
Amboy. 

Bradford also did the first printing in New York and Philadelphia, 
so that he occupies a unique position in American history, the first 
man to introduce a most important art in three of the original 
colonies. 


THE PARKER FAMILY 


In many ways, the best example of the early style of homes built 
in this part of the country, by people who had means, that still 
remains standing in Perth Amboy is the Parker Castle. That 
means the stone part, which is on the westerly line of Front Street. 
What was until recently called the “new part” is the frame struc- 
ture on the Water Street line. Built before the Revolution, the 
frame part is fast falling to pieces, but the old stone structure, to 
which the so-called new part was really an addition, gives no idea 
of reaching, or even having approached, the end of its existence. it 
is still in possession of the Parker family, although none of that 
name has occupied it since it was the home of Captain James 
Parker anid his family, and he died in 1914. 

One fine thing was done by the builders of the ‘‘new part” and 
that was that they allowed the entrance to the old stone Castle 
to remain intact and if the frame stnucture keeps on crumbling and 
no attempt is made to save it, it will not be long until the older 
of the two buildings will front on Water Street and have the general 
appearance that it had when it was built by John Parker, at that 
time the head of this truly famous family, and while long and 
cardiul search has failed to show when it was erected, the fact 
that he died in 1732 shows that it has stood there, a beacon vo tnose 
on the water, for more than two centuries. 

It was between 1670 and 1680 that members of the Parker 
family settled in various parts of Hast Jersey. It is not definitely 
known that all of the name were of oue family, but genealogical 
students think that they were. Benjamin and John Parker setiled 
in Elizabethtown; Peter, Joseph and George in Monmouth County, 
and Elisha, in Woodbridge. And the latter was an ancestor of the 
Perth Amboy Parkers and of that James Parker who, was the first 
man permanently engageid in the printing business in New Jersey. 
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Where John lived in Woodbridge is believed to have been the house 
for a long time the Presbyterian parsonage. He died in 1717. 

(Captain Parker, who last lived in the old Castle, was a son of 
James Parker, a prominent Ohio judge. He was born in that 
state and came to Perth Amboy because of his pride in the name and 
his desire to reside in the ancestral home. ‘The present owner of 
the Castle is a grandson of the late Cortlandt Parker, of Newark, 
who was a brother of Captain Parker’s father. Their father was 
James and his father was James and he was the son of John. The 
wife of the last named James was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Skinner, who commenced his labor as a missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts in old Amboy 
in 1724. 

The property on the westerly side of Water Street at Smith and 
from there to Fayette was for generations marked by a home oc- 
cupied by some of the family and the little building still on the 
North-west corner of those two thoroughfares was where the law 
offices of generations of the Parker family were located. Two at- 
torney generals of the province held forth there and Captain James 
Parker was the last of the name to have his headquarters there. 
Before settling down to the practice of law, he was in the American 
navy and saw such service that when he retired he was a lieutenant 
commander. When the Sampson-Schley controversy followed the 
Spanish-American War, Captain Parker, as he was everywhere 
known, had such standing that he was retained by Admiral Schley 
as one of his counsel and in 1910 he published a volume entitled 
“Rear Admirals Schley, Sampson and Cervera,” and a sub-title set 
forth that it was a review of the naval campaign of 1898, in pur- 
suit and destruction of the Spanish fleet commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral Pascual Cervera. The frontispiece is a fine engraving of 
the author. The preface is a biographical sketch of him, telling 
of his birth in Ohio in 1832, his appointment as midshipman in the 
navy in 1846, when he was sent to the then newly established naval 
school at Annapolis. In March, 1847, he sailed aboard the sloop 
of war Saratoga for Vera Cruz and following that saw service in 
the Mexican War. He freely admits that there were no enemies 
for the navy to fight, but he went through an epidemic of yellow 
fever and had other experiences that fitted him for future duties. 
He was then under Admiral Farragut and it was that great com- 
mander’s first command. In 1855 he was made lieutemant, but re- 
signed because of his marriage, and was admitted to the bar in 
1857. In 1861 he went back into the navy, because of the Civil 
War, and after the war he again resigned, retiring as lieutenant 
commander. Had he remained in the navy Captain Parker would, 
long before the end of his life, have been a retired rear admiral. 
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THE BRITISH BARRACKS 


The British barracks stood where the grammar school now is 
and when they were erected and for a long time afterward the 
tract they were on extended to New Brunswick avenue. The bar- 


racks were authorized in 1758 and similar structures were ordered 
built in Trenton, New Brunswick and Elizabethtown. Each was in- 
tended to accommodate three hundred men. Twenty-six hundred 
pounds were appropriated for their construction and Samuel Ne- 
vill, Thomas Bartow and John Smyth were made superintendents 
of their construction. The buildings were completed in 1759 and 
Samuel Sargent and Thomas Skinner were placed in charge of 
them at salaries of twenty pounds each per year. 

When the Revolution broke out the barracks were taken pos- 
session of by a company of militia under command of Captain Con- 
way. His report of what he found when he inventoried the con- 
tents of the buildings shows bedding accommodations for only 
eighty men. In 17838 the property was declared confiscated and by 
resolution of the Assembly placed in charge of John Griggs who 
was directed to put them in tenantable repair. Then the property 
was sold to a man named Lloyd, who at first had the idea of tear- 
ing down the buildings to get the bricks. Deciding that would not 
pay he disposed of the property and eventually it was acquired by 
Dr. Solomon Andrews. For a number of years before their removal 
to make way for the school, the barracks buildings were used to 
house the poor of the city. 


Three New Jerseymen served as Secretary of the Navy: Samuel 
L. Southard, 1823-29; Mahlon Dickerson, 1834-38; George M. Robe- 
son, 1869-77. Frederick T. Frehlinghuysen was Secretary of State, 
1881-85; John W. Griggs, Attorney General, 1898-1901; Lindley M. 
Garrison, Secretary of War, 1913-16. 
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SOLOMON ANDREWS’ DIRIGIBLE “AEREON” 


As physician, inventor, manufacturer and mayor of the city Dr. 
Solomon Andrews was long a most important factor in Perth Am- 


boy, but the real value of some of his accomplishments was not 
realized until long after he had passed on from this world. As 
physician and mayor those who met him daily knew him well and 
that he was held in high regard is evidenced by the stories that 
have come to the present generation and by the statements of 
some of the older citizens who can remember when he was here. In 
a general way it is known that he had the old barracks and manu- 
factured locks and sewing machines and he has always been credited 
with having made an airship, commonly referred to as a balloon, 
that he could use to go to Keyport and be back in Perth Amboy 
when he said he would as he left here. In recent years the airship 
has come to its place in the inventory of his work and an article 
by Roger B. Whitman which appeared in Popular Science, under 
the caption “He Flew an Airship Before the Wrights Were Born’”’ 
was given a very proper title. Mr. Whitman, a grandson of Solo- 
mon Andrews, realized a number of years ago that the accomplish- 
ments of his grandfather were well worth investigating and he 
made a study of the records, newspapers, magazines and other 
sources of information until he was able to tell the world what 
that one time mayor of Perth Amboy had really done. 
To quote briefly from the Popular Science article: 

“The year was 1863, the month, June. The Civil War 
was at its height. Men in stove pipe hats and wearing 
sideburns and women in poke ‘bonnets wand crinolines 
weighed the chances of McClellan and Lee. The railroad 
in America was only thirty-five years old; telegraphy, 
scarcely twenty. Stagecoaches lumbered over dirt roads; 
sidewheelers churned noisily along the Mississippi. Flying 
lay still in the realm of dreams; the Wright brothers were 
not yet born. 

“Yet in that year an American inventor patriot de- 
signed, built and successfully piloted a dirigible! By a 
queer twist of fate, history does not record the marvellous 
feat of this pioneer. You will seek his name in vain in 
the annals of aviation. But he and his amazing accom- 
plishment live in dusty official documents, yellowed news- 
papers and long forgotten letters in public and private 
files.” 

Mr Whitman then goes on to tell that Solomon Andrews was 
the first man to steer a course through the air in the United States 
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and the first to do so anywhere with any degree of success, By 
an ingenious applicaion of natural forces he was able to control 
his air ship and steer her anywhere, independent of the wind and 
without any motor. 

When the Amdrews airship accomplished its feats the New York 
World said: “Navigation of the air is a fixed fact,’’ and the Herald 
wrote: ‘‘We have this week the pleasure to recond the success of 
the most extraordinary invention of the age, if not the most so of 
any the world ever saw.” 

It is equally interesting to note that the last air ship Dr. An- 
drews built was constructed for and at the expense of The Aerial 
Navigation Company, an organization formed for that purpose, 
chartered in November, 1865. 

The charter authorized the transportation of passengers, mer- 
chandise and other matter from place to place. This document 
is on file in the office of the county clerk of New York County. 
At this time Dr. Andrews lived in Perth Amboy. Professor Joseph 
Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, referred to him 
as “one of the most ingenious and successful inventors of this 
country.” 

Dr. Andrews’ inventions numbered twenty-four. They ranged, 
Mr. Whitman wrote, from barrel-making machinery to fumigators, 
from forging presses to velocipedes and gas lamps. His wickless 
oil burner, in which oil is converted into gas by the heat of its 
own flame, is in use today. When anthracite coal was first used 
he devised a common kitchen range. His most general recognition 
and his most substantial rewards, came from his invention of the 
first combination lock. 

A friend once said of him that Andrews could not look at a piece 
of mechanism without seeing a way to improve it. 

Old time oystermen in Perth Amboy used to say that Dr. Andrews 
sailed a balloon as they did an oyster sloop and the deductions of 
Mr. Whitman appraised the aerial work in the same way, for he 
says that the inventor, as he studied the problem, proposed to apply 
to a balloon the same principles that drive a sailboat. Here in 
Perth Amboy, half a century ago, there were reliable men who said 
that it was very generally understood that had Richmond not sur- 
rendered when it did, Dr. Andrews would have been sent there by 
the government to bring the southern city to terms from the air 
and they spoke from what they had heard during the years of the 
Civil War. 

The locks for mail bags were made in response to a request for 
the government for a lock that could not be picked. Dr. Andrews 
made one that complied with the requirements and for thirty years 
he held the contract with the government and supplied them. 
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Not only was Dr. Andrews a practising physician and a busy in+ 
ventor, but he found time to serve Perth Amboy in a variety of 
ways. For many years he was president of the Board of Health. 
He filled the office of mayor with great satisfaction to the people 
three terms. At the time he was at the head of the board of 
health he protected Perth Amboy from the ravages of yellow fever 
and cholera when both diseases raged. And under the adminis- 
tration of President Tyler, he was Collector of the Port of Perth 
Amboy. He was also a councilman and, for a time, justice of the 
peace. 

In 1841 the firm of Andrews & Maurice issued from Perth Amboy 
illustrated circulars advertising combined snail wheel locks anid! 
combination locks and told that it made night latches, locks for 
stores, locks for iron chests, book-safes, etc. The claim was set 
forth that the American locks, although smaller than those made 
in England, were stronger. Dr. Andrews’ lock work had been going 
on so long at that time that about 1836 there had been issued a 
large poster set in bold display type, offering $500 reward for any 
one who could succeed in opening one of “Andrews’ ‘Celebrated’ 
Combination Locks.” This was due to reports and rumors that the 
lock had been picked and opened. A safe, locked with the An- 
drews’ invention, was placed in the Merchants’ Exchange reading 
room and left there two months to afford an opportunity for any 
who thought he could open it. 

In the Sentinel of Freedom, published in Newark, May 17, 1847, 
the following announcement was printed: 

“A New Institution 

“Mr. Solomon Andrews, of Perth Amboy, has addressed 
a circular letter to inventors and to admirers of skill and 
ingenuity in the mechanic arts inviting their co-operation 
in founding an institution for the encouragement of 
mechanical invention. Mr. Andrews has at Amboy a man- 
ufactory of two-gallon kegs by machinery of his own in- 
vention, which enables him, with only nine men to manu- 
facture 500 2-gal. kegs daily, from rough timber. He has 
two steam engines, work shop covering 60,000 sq. ft. of 
ground, two and three stories high, 30 acres of land with 
docking privileges, a dozen or more neat andi comfortable 
houses, a contract with the general government for manu- 
facturing mail locks, a charter for general manufacturing 
purposes, authorizing a capital of $50,000 granted in 1831, 
and continuing fifty years. He proposes to convert his 
property into the capital of an institution for the encour- 
agement of inventors, and to assign a share to each person 
who will pay $50.00.” 
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A picture of this Inventors’ Institute appears in Kirkbride’s Busi- 
ness Directory of New York, published in 1850. 

In 1865 “Solomon Andrews, the Inventor,” published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Art of Flying” and the title page carries the line: 
“Without Eccentricity There Is No Progression.” The pamphlet 
was prepared and issued to further the interests of the Aerial Nav- 
igation Company. 

On June 24, 1865, The World printed on its first page an ac- 
count of the air ship, told of the Flying Jerseyman among the 
Clouds, How Boreas was defied by Aereon and made 127 miles an 
hour. The article carried a cut of the airship. 

With all of these activities and nothwithstanding the way his 
mind miust have been continuously occupied with the problems he 
studied, Dr. Andrews found time to make Fourth of July orations 
and otherwise perform the functions of a public man. Some of 
these addresses of his have been preserved and they were of a 
standard in keeping with the other accomplishments of this marvel- 
ously capable man who so long was forgotten. 


David Mudie, who came here in November, 1684, from Montrose, 
Scotland, with four children and thirteen servants, was styled the 
“Merchant of Perth” and in 1685 was made judge of the Court of 
Common Right and during the administration of Lord Neil Campbell 
and Andrew Hamilton he was one of the council. One of his 
daughters became the wife of Thomas Gordon. ‘There are indica- 
tions that Mudie had more money than most of the early settlers, 
for he built himself a fine stone house in Amboy and had a large 
plantation on the South River. 


In December, 1702, Miles Forster was given a town lot as the 
first man to build a sloop in Perth Amboy. His name first appears 
here in 1684, when he was deputy to William Haige, the Receiver 
and Surveyor-Gemeral. In 1687, when commissioners opened the 
port of Amboy, he was made collector and receiver of customs under 
Governor Dongan. When Forster died he mae William Bradford, 
the printer, one of his executors 


Woodrow Wilson was the only president of the United States 
elected from New Jersey. He entered the office in 1913 and served 
eight years. Garrett A. Hobart, elected in 1896, was the only vice- 
president. 
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THE SAILOR DIPLOMAT 


Michael Kearny was born at Perth Amboy in 1751. His wife 
was Elizabeth Lawrence, of Burlington, a sister of that James Law- 
rence who said as he lay dying after an engagement with the British, 
“Don’t give up the ship.” The Kearny home in 1781 was the old 
cottage that still bears their name and it then stood on the Westerly 
side of High Street, near Gordon. Two of their sons were destined 
to important places in American life. Francis became one of the 
prominent engravers of his day in this country. His card described 
him as an “Historical Engraver’ and history was his favorite line, 
although he was well known in other lines, too. He was in business 
in New York and Philadelphia, after learning what older men could 
teach him. He was for a time with the Robertsons and with Peter 
R. Maverick. In New York he was a member of the firm of Tan- 
ner, Vallance, Kearny & Co., and in Philadelphia it was Pendleton, 
Kearny & Childs. He was born in 1785 and died in 18387. 

Another of the sons was Lawrence Kearny and he was the father 
of James Lawrence Kearny, who died in 1921 and is well remem- 
bered by the older people of the city. Lawrence Kearny early in 
life decided to be a seaman. Born in 1789, at the age of eighteen, 
in 1807, he entered the United States Navy as a midshipman. He 
was on the “Constitution” and the “President” and in 1810 went 
to the “Enterprise,” a brig carrying sixteen gums. He was in a 
number of important engagements during the War of 1812 and 
after its close was for a time with those vessels engaged in clearing 
the West Indies and Gulf Coast of pirates. In 1825 Kearny was 
put in command of the Warren and sent to help three nations of 
Europe to wipe out the pirates who infested the Mediterranean and 
made commerce unsafe on the Atlantic. So good was his work 
that English critics, although their own country was engaged in 
the crusade, said that Kearny did more with his little American 
flotilla than any of the other countries. He was made a com- 
mander in 1825 and a captain in 1832. 

In 1841 he was given command of the old Constellation and sent 
to China with what was called the East Indian Squadron. He was 
there fifteen months and his services there earned him the title and 
honor of a diplomat, for he proved his ability as a representative 
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of his country in a way that has never been equalled. Now, nearly 
a century after his work was done in the Far East, it is recognized 
that what Lawrence Kearny did on that trip laid the foundation for 
the relations that have ever since existed between the countries 
there and the United States. He accomplished things that the na- 
tions of Europe trading with China for centuries could not bring 
about and the benefits to his country continue to this day. 

He repeated his successes in the Philippines and there and’ in the 
Sandwich Islands brought the natives to a realization of what the 
real ideas and desires of the United States were. King Kameha- 
meha III of the Sandwich Islands presented him with a handsome 
feather warcloak measuring four and one half feet by ten. It is 
estimated that to make it required much more than half a century 
and there is only one other like it and that is in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. Lawrence Kearny retired from the 
American Navy a commodore. 

A recent biography of Lawrence Kearny, written by Prof. Car- 
roll Starrs Alden, is entitled “Lawrence Kearny, Sailor Diplomat’’ 
and it is everywhere accepted as a thoroughly reliable narrative of 
the accomplishments of the man whose only home ashore from his 
birth to his death was the little old cottage still standing in this city. 


What is now the Westminster was for many years in possession 
of the Presbyterian church and it was maintained as a home for 
aged and infirm clergymen of that denomination. The property was 
given to the church for that purpose by Mathias Bruen and during 
the latter part of the time that it was the “old ministers’ home” it 
was called The Westminster, hence the name it has since had. 





John Reid was sent over by the proprietors in 1683 as a surveyor 
and he acted as deputy under George Keith, appointed in 1685 and 
under John Barclay, 1692. September 1, 1684, he wrote to a friend 
in Scotland: . 


“There are a great store of garden herbs here. I have 
not had time to inquire into them all, neither to send 
some of the many pleasant (tho’ to me unknown) plants of 
this country to James Sutherland, Physick Gardener at 
Edinburgh, but tell him I will not forget him when oppor- 
tunities offer. I had forgotten to write of Ambo, or New 
Perth, therefore, I add, that it is one of the best places in 
America, by the report of all travellers, for a town of trade. 
For my part, I never saw any so conveniently seated.” 
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THINGS THAT WERE NOT 


Realizing that it is as much the duty of a historian to correct 
mistakes as to state facts, a few paragraphs under the above head- 
ing should set some persons straight in regard to certain details of 
Perth Amboy history. 

To begin with, Perth Amboy is not a day older as a chartered 
city than New York and nothing has ever been found to justify 
such an allegation. 

Then, there never was a tunnel from the government house to 
Staten Island. One good reason was that there was never, since 
the first white man set foot on New Jersey soil, any earthly reason 
for the construction of such a tunnel. Nor was there a tunnel from 
the barracks to the corner where the City Hotel was in the days 
of soldiers quartered here and where the Packer Hotel now is. 
Those who wanted drink in those days had to make their way on 
the surface to the jdesired place, just as thirsty men do now. ‘What 
is called the entrance to the Staten Island tunnel, a vault like space 
with heavy walls and ceiling of masonry, furnished the service in 
pre-Revolutionary days that today is given by the ice box or the 
cold storage room. It was the wine cellar of the original building. 

John Brown’s mother did not die in Perth Amboy. More than 
that she never lived here and, her home being in Connecticut, it is 
probable that she never even heard of Perth Amboy, considering 
the period in which she lived. 

Efforts to find proof that until comparatively recently, that is, 
within the last century, the brick that were used in construction 
work were brought here from England and Holland for the es- 
pecial buildings from time to time under discussion in regard to 
the scurce of supply has been entirely unavailing. Shipping records 
tell of miany kinds of cargoes, but brick are among the missing as a 
general rule. 

There was some tea stored here to remedy an emergent situation 
in the days of arguments over the import of that commodity, a few 
times, and some people in Perth Amboy aided negroes who were 
seeking freedom by coming North, but there was no station of the 
underground railway here that was uncovered when clay was dug in 
the Western part of the city. Incidentally, there was no such sta- 
tion anywhere else, either, for the underground road was really 
above ground and was mot operated on rails. 

Phil Kearny, the northern general who met death during the 
Civil War is not and never was buried in Perth Amboy. The Phil 
Kearny vault in St. Peter’s Church-yard was there half a century 
before General Phil Kearny was born. The general was of a branch 
of the Kearny family that did not come here, but went to Keyport, 
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from there to New York and then made Newark its home. It had 
an ancestor common with the Perth Amboy Kearny family, New- 
ark histories say, and so do others, that General Phil Keartty was 
buried in Trinity Church-yard after his death at Chantilly and then 
removed to Arlington, where a magnificent statue, the only one 
there showing a soldier on horseback, was erected to his memory. 

And while upon that subject, please do not spell Kearny, ‘Kear- 
ney.” The members of the family living here objected strenuously 
to that second “e.” And with equal force the late Edward Keas- 
bey, long a Perth Amboy resident, objected to the spelling of his 
nam without the two “e’s.” Keasbey, that enterprising suburb of 
Perth Amboy, is named for the family and should always be Keas- 
bey and not Keasby. 





ANOTHER EAGLESWOOD ITEM 


Steele Mackaye, the great American actor, was a friend of the 
Springs and he spent summers at Eagleswood for a time. A son 
of his was there and) the old two-story, brick building still standing 
just north of the western terminus of Market street was his play- 
heuse. At one time he had over 600 squirrels in that building, all 
tame and playful. 

Many personages prominently identified with books and art were 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Spring and spent their summers at Eagles- 
wood. Even in recent years there is an occasional obituary notice 
in metropolitan papers that tells of the education of the subject 
at a military school at Perth Amboy, and that was Eagleswood. 





Rev. Hamble J. Leacock, who was rector of St. Peter’s from 
1845 to 1848 and during that time did much work in the parishes 
of surrounding towns, was the subject of a volume of memoirs 
written by Rev. Henry Caswall, entitled “The Martyr of the Pongas: 
Being a Memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Leacock, leader of the 
West Indian Mission to Western Africa.” This was published in 
New York in 1857, by Thomas N. Stanford. 


Whenever you see a book with the Stanford name on the title 
page it means that it was published by a member of a Perth Amboy 
family, one that lived here many years and maintained an enviable 
place in the estimation of the people of the city. Mr. Leacock left 
St. Pcter’s to go to the West Indies and from there he went to 
Africa. 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIRST SUBMARINE 


Built in his yard at Elizabethport by Lewis Nixon, the hull of the 
first submarine torpedo boat the United States put into use was 
brought to Perth Amboy in 1896 and here it received its equip- 
ment of machinery anid had its first trial trips to prepare it for the 
strict government tests which it was later to undergo in Peconic 
Bay. The inventor of the system of submersion which was to mark 
the advent of the Holland was John P. Holland, a native of Ireland 
and an old fashioned and highly respected school teacher. The 
boat that was brought here was his fourth attempt to solve the 
problems of submarine navigation. The first was built in 1875, the 
second two years later and the third in 1881. The last has been 
put on steel staging in Paterson as a memorial to the man they all 
love and a monument to him who made for himself by years of 
hard work, coupled with the fact that he was an inventive genius, 
a place in the history of the world. Everywhere the submarine 
was something wanted. All sorts of efforts were made to solve the 
mysteries that surrounded navigation below the surface and it re- 
mained for the Paterson school teacher to accomplish the desired 
end. 

The boat was equipped and the tests began. Progress was slow. 
Day after day there were trials when it was thought everything was 
ready. A gas engine furnished the power on the surface and 
producd the current for under water work, but, somehow, things 
did not work right. Then there arose trouble with the gas engine. 
It hadi been installed by a Philadelphia firm and an appeal there 
for assistance brought Frank T. Cable to Perth Amboy to see 
what was wrong. He came to look at the gas engine, but before 
he went away he had discovered something else that needed at- 
tention. Mr. Holland had the right idea. Mr. Cable quickly saw 
and admitted that, but Mr. Holland was not a practical navigator. 
He had no experience along that line and he was not able to put into 
practical operation his ideas and his theories as represented by the 
craft that bore his name. Mr. Cable was not only a master of 
the type of engine used, but he had experience on the water. It 
had been his pastime, but he had mastered the art of handling 
a boat and had even brought safely ashore a boatload of people 
when he was caught in a gale and blown far to sea. He saw what 
was lacking in the work on the Holland. The idea was there, but 
there was no one who knew how to use it and after he had carefully 
investigated the proposition he decided to quit the engine company 
and go with Holland’s owners. His offer was accepted. He was 
put in charge and the practical value of his ideas of Mr. Holland 
was soon demonstrated. ‘The needed work was done to make it 
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safe to offer to prove its worth to the government and orders were 
received to prepare for trials in Peconic Bay and when those trials 
were made under the direction of Frank T. Cable the report to the 
navy department was followed by the acceptance of its first sub- 
marine, with orders to deliver it to the navy yard at Washington. 
That was done. Other boats were built for the government and 
contracts were soon made with other governments ‘for Holland 
boats. And it all had its real practical beginning in the waters of 
Perth Amboy. 

Shortly after he first came here Mr. ‘Cable wanted a machinist 
and he was advised to call upon Schantz & Eckert for aid. John 
Wilson, who had learned his trade there, was sent to him. He 
liked the work and the Holland people, advised by Mr. Cable, made 
him an offer and Wilson went with them. He advanced under the 
tutelage of Mr. Cable and twice was sent to Russia to build boats for 
that government. Another contribution of Perth Amboy along an 
important line. 

pits Werden el 2A 


An advertisement appeared in the May 20, 1722, issue of The 
American Weekly Mercury, published at Philadelphia, setting forth 
under date of February 1, 1721, that: 


These are to give notice to all persons who may have the 
appearance of copper, or other mines, on their lands, and 
are not inclined to go on with the work themselves, that 
John Johnston, of Perth Amboy and Company, will hire 
the land of the owners and give them one sixth part of the 
produce of the mine, clear of all charges, and in eighteen 
months, or sooner, be obliged to provide miners, and go on 
with the work. 

You may direct your letters to Dr. John Johnston in 
Perth Amboy and time and place shall be appointed to 
meet, in order to agree concerning the above proposal. 

Bre a ek ee 


Jonathan Dayton, one of the New Jersey signers of the United 
States Constitution, was the youngest man whose name was attached 
to that important document. He was 27 and Benjamin Franklin, the 
oldest signer, was just three times that age, 

see ete ee ee 

When the American authorities called for men with military ex- 
perience, Thomas Paine enlisted and in his writings tells of being 
in camp at Perth Amboy. It was his second enlistment in the War 
for Independence and the call to which he responded was for 10,000 
men with military experience. 
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THESE TELL OF PERTH AMBOY: 


Alden, Carroll Storrs.—Lawrence Kearny, Sailor Diplomat. Prince- 
ton, 1936. 


Whitehead, William A.—Contributions to the Early History of 
Perth Amboy and Adjoining Country. New York, 1856. 
Dunlap, William—The History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts 
of Design in the United States, ‘New York, 1834. 

Mercury, The American. Phila., 1719-1723. 

Whitehead, William A.—East Jersey Under the Proprietary Gov- 
ernment. Newark, 1875. 

Parton, J.—The Life and Times of Aaron Burr. New York, 1858. 

Mills, Weymer J.—Caroline of Cortlandt Street. New York, 1905. 

Caswall, Henry—The Martyr of the Pongas, a Memoir of Rev. H. J. 
Leacock, Rector of St. Peter’s, 1845-8. New York, 1857. 

Mendenhall, Harlan G.—Presbyterianism in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. Perth Amboy, 1903. 

Parker, James—Read Admirals Schley, Sampson and Cervera. New 
York and Washington, 1910. 

Miller, George J.—Ye Olde Middlesex Courts. Perth Amboy, 1932. 

Miller, George J.—The Courts of Chancery in New Jersey, 1684- 
1696. Perth Amboy, 1934. 

Paulin, Charles Oscar—Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval 
Officers, 1778-1883. Baltimore, 1912. 

Mills, W. Jay—Through the Gates of Old Romance. Phila., 1903. 

Peterson, Thomas; History and Proceedings Attending the Presen- 
tation of a medal to. Perth Amboy, 1935. 

Trumbower, W. M.—History of Simpson M. E. Church. New York, 
1898. 

Peck, Aaron—History of the Presbyterian Church of Perth Amboy. 
Perth Amboy, 1876. 

East Jersey Board of Proprietors, Bicentennial Celebration. New- 
ark, 1885. 

Parker, James—The Parker and Kearny Families of New Jersey. 
Perth Amboy, 1925. 
Artists in Amboy—George Inness, Edward Kemeys, V. A. Ciani, 
F. Luis Mora, Lindsey M. Sterling. Perth Amboy, 1925. 
Whitehead, William A.—A Biographical Sketch of William Frank- 
lin. Newark, 1848. 

Szymanowski, Stephen—History of St. Stephen’s Polish Catholic 
Church. Perth Amboy, 1902. 

Wickes, Stephen—History of Medicine in New York and of Its Med- 
ical Men. 

Fielding, Mantle—Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors, En- 
gravers. (Dunlap, Kearny, Mora, F L., and Joseph, John Wat- 
son). 
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